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EDITORIAL NOTES 


‘ N October the First the Lonpon Mercury will appear at the 
a price of one shilling. In appearance, size, and nature of contents 
it will be unchanged. 


: Why the Change ? 


4 i ce 3 the price should have been lowered years ago. But how 
2 could we do it? Year by year the financial position of the paper 
_ improved, and “let well alone” had to be our motto. At the beginning 
we lost (as all such new ventures must lose) thousands. Year by year the 
loss diminished, and in 1930 the Chairman was able (and entitled) to report 
_ that the ship had settled on an even keel, and that it looked_as though in 
_ future years profits would be made and that ultimately he might even’ be 
_ able to pay himself (as Editor) a salary—which remark was greeted, by 
himself, with loud cheers. Then came 1931 and the World Slump. 
_ People (not excluding American people) who had taken up the MERcurY 
_ from its inception in 1919 wrote in to say that they had given up drink, 
cigarettes and evening papers and were now compelled to give up their 
ubscriptions to the Mercury : cheques, if they sent them, would not be 
onoured by whichever of the “ Big Five’ condescended to harbour 
their overdrafts. Advertisements fell off correspondingly ; a loss was 
_made ; there was a conference with the printers, who have always taken a 
_ pride in their work ; and the result was a decision to “ go for a bigger 
public with the same thing at a cheaper price.” | 
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It May Come Off 


HERE was no alternative. Mahomet had to go to the Mountain. 
On the one hand was the alternative of Death or Victory ; on the 
other the prospect of a slow death from pernicious anaemia. On the old 
basis, had times not become so bad, we could reasonably hope to make 
both ends meet with circulation as a principal source of revenue, and 


advertisements a secondary source. Few have done that ; but we looked — 
like doing it ; every extra copy we sold, advertisements apart, brought us — 
in a few pence of profit. We are now, compulsorily, switching over to the © 
other basis. The Mercury that people will buy for a shilling will cost — 


more than a shilling to produce, and the margin will have to be covered by 


advertisements. If the circulation is big enough, the advertisements will — 


arrive. 


An Appeal 


E must therefore appeal to all our readers, old and new, to try to get 


us new subscribers (preferably direct) at the new price. There are 


people all over the country—parsons, schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, 
retired soldiers and Civil Servants—who have written to us saying that — 


three shillings was too much for them and that in future they will have to 


“* read the paper at the Club ’”—which they can’t very well do if there isn’t 
a paper. Let them return. And let everybody who thinks the MERcuRY 
worth preserving persuade his or her friends to subscribe to it. A shilling, — 

after all, is not much to pay for it, however uneven its contents might be: _ 


the price of a small whisky or a repainted golf ball: one-twelfth the price 
of a stall at a perfectly rotten theatrical performance. 


We had Better Survive 
I. would not be a good idea to let this paper die. It was started in 1919 


with two main objects: to talk sense, in a bewildered world, about — 


literature and the arts, and to help young authors who could not get a 
hearing elsewhere. As to how far we have succeeded in our first object it 


is not for us to say ; but we have evidence and to spare about the second. — 
Almost every young author now flourishing made his first, or at least an _ 


early, appearance in the pages of the LonDoN MeERcury—and a pretty 


mixed lot they are. Time was, twelve years ago, when Mr. Aldous Huxley © | 


was writing our Bibliographical Notes ; time was, ten years ago, when 


Mr. J. B. Priestley, mewing his mighty youth, was reviewing our novels. _ | 


To recapitulate all the names might be embarrassing. But there has been 
always a disinterested desire to print anyone, of whatever sex or age, who 
showed promise ; and we think that we have lived up to our lights. 
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The Index 


ie anybody really wishes to know what we have done he would be 
well-advised to consult the Index (which we have just published at 
10s. 6d.) to the first twenty volumes (ten years) of the LONDON MERCURY. 
We have made it as thorough as it could be made : we shall be disappointed 
if the reviewers do not say that it is “ invaluable as a work of reference to 
students.” Many of the illustrious dead appear in its tables—Hardy, 
Conrad, Gosse, Austin Dobson, Alice Meynell, Maurice Hewlett—all 
approved of the Mercury and helped it with contributions and 
encouragement. But the young are there also: our idea was to be a link 
between young and old, and in our first numbers are to be found contribu- 
tions by early Sassoon, early Blunden, early Graves, early Linklater—to 
mention only a few. We give the tip to our friends : get your local Library 
to buy from us a complete set of the Mercury from the beginning, with 
the Index. The “student” can then look up in our pages anything 
from Chaucer to D. H. Lawrence and it will be found there. 


Open Confession 


PEN confession, they say, is good for the soul. We have always been 
frank enough about the Mercury. But we will be franker than ever 


now. The Editor, for years, has taken no salary ; and never in his life did 
he think of making more money than was needed to keep the wolf from the 


door. He knows that the Mercury has helped a great many authors to 
success ; he knows that it has done something for the improvement of 
printing and book-production ; he would rather the paper died at once 
than that it should dwindle away, with fewer pages and cheaper paper, still 
preaching beauty but not achieving it. Better death. 


So Help 


Wes DEATH, though ? The world is full of apathetic and despairing 
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people, but we are not of them. We prefer to think that our experi- 
ment will succeed. “‘ Utrumque paratus ” without a doubt ; but we’ll be 
hanged if we give up hope until it has been demonstrated that no hope 
remains. And we can’t help thinking that there are plenty of people, even 


in post-war Britain, who will rally round a cause like ours. 
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If We Die 

-_f ND if we die, we die. We shall have done our best, in a very difficult 
 {[\time, to keep up continuity and to offer the intelligent young an 
- opportunity of finding a public. Had we been eccentric we might have 
- found an eccentric millionaire ; had we been political we could probably 
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have found any number of millionaires ; we have been neither eccentric 
nor political and, consequently, have had to fend for ourselves. If, at the 
new price there is a big enough public to keep us going, we shall go on ; 
if there is not we shall retire, as gracefully as we can—producing, as our 
last effort, the best number we have ever turned out. 


The Practical Thing 


O much for the “ sob-stuff.”” But will all those who wish the paper to 

survive induce as many as possible of their friends to take out annual 
subscriptions ? It sounds like company-promoting ; but, my goodness, it 
certainly isn’t ! 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE new catalogue of the Golden Cockerel Press has, as a frontispiece, a 

charming engraving by Eric Ravilious, whose work has occasionally appeared 

in these pages. Among the books shortly to appear from this Press are 

The Apple Trees, four reminiscences by Hugh Walpole, limited to five 
hundred copies at 21s. each ; Daisy Matthews, a book of short stories by Rhys Davies 
(325 copies at 21s.); Rummy, “that noble game”, by A. E. Coppard and Robert 
Gibbings (250 signed copies at 25s. and an unlimited edition at 6s.) ; and Henry 
Fielding’s Jonathan Wild (350 copies at 30s.). The Press also announces that book 
plates from the illustrations to its books may now be obtained, at five guineas for 
250 copies. It is necessary only to mention the title of the book and the page on 
which the chosen block appears, together with the owner’s name and any other 
wording required: proofs will be forwarded before printing. The book-plates 
illustrated in the catalogue are very charming indeed, and from the wide range of 
the Golden Cockerel publications it should be easy to satisfy the most simple or the 
most exotic taste in book-plates. The address of the Press is Waltham S. Lawrence, 
Twyford, Reading, Berkshire. ; 
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E have received the first number of Manuscripts, a miscellany published by 

The Book Nook at 105a, Ryrie Street, Geelong, Victoria, Australia, at 3s. gd. 
It is to be an irregular periodical, and to appear “‘ every now and then ”’. It is well 
and attractively produced, and is bound in stiff paper covers, with a gold and silver 
design on black. It is rather in the tradition of the English Bermondsey Book, and 
contains poems, articles, book reviews and several effective linoleum cuts. We think 
that the number of reviews might be reduced in favour of more original prose work ; 
and we shall be interested to see further numbers of this little magazine, which has 
made a good start. 
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Wi have lately received Part III of the Columbia History of Music Through 
Ear and Eye, published by the Oxford University Press in conjunction with 
the Columbia Gramophone Company, and edited by Percy Scholes. This admirable 
venture is an attempt to show the development of music by means of annotated and 
selected records, introduced by short general essays and supplemented by pictorial 
illustrations. Although it is a pity that the letterpress has to be printed in double 
columns, the material is excellent and there can be no doubt that Mr. Scholes’s 
History, as a whole, is easily the most valuable, as well as the most attractive, method 
of teaching music to the uninitiated. The work will be completed in five albums ; 
but already it is carried as far as Beethoven. What is especially commendable in the 


- notes and records before us is that they will help to popularize composers, such as 


the younger Bachs, and works such as the Clarinet Concerto of Mozart that, however 
well-known they may be to those who have made any study of this period, are quite 
off the track of the ordinary listener. Now at last it may be possible to include in his 
general musical background what, left to his own idleness, he might never have 
discovered. The records, including the booklet, cost 28s. The booklet can be obtained 
separately at 1s. 6d. 
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POETRY 


FOUR POEMS 
Ben More 


(An Armistice Poem). 
[is Life of Earth, whose wings are plumed with death, 


Hangs motionless, and mute in the dim hour 

From sundown here, as though the unhallowed faith 
Of some original Order yet held power, 
Occulted in the great glooms of thy glens, 
To chill the spirit and all the springs of sense. 


Is it the cry of banished Dryads pent 

Within thy pine boles yet, or fall of year, 

O spectral mountain, looming imminent, 

Whose sound is in thy silence and mine ear ? 

Or is it the voice of thy sad soul I hear, 

From dreamless sleep arisen with echoing rhyme 
To greet my spirit in this sepulchral place, 
Formless and void, in scorn of change and time, 
Ghost answering ghost upon the peaks of space ? 


It is the mourning sound of thy sad soul, 

For the green waves of toil, and golden tides 
That now no more majestic seasons roll 

From sky to sea-line down thy teeming sides. 
Dry bed of life! Sheer Rock of Lamentation, 
With all the flooded wealth, that once thou wert, 
Flung frozen from thee ; tideless and inert 
Thou hast outworn the Spartan generation 

That drew their granite being from thy heart. 


No more to the sombre valleys, and no more 

To the mournful mountain, in whose bell-mouthed caves 
Autumnal winds talk down the tongues of war, 

They shall return : for all their fiery faith 

Their lives were blown to darkness : alien graves 

Dead men break not, divided them in death : 

No god could spare them, and no god shall spoil 

Them of their godlike ease from godless toil. 


But thine the dirge that smites thy mass amain 
| And thine the measured tread of pipers, when 
4 They lift upon the midnight all the pain 

5 Aloft—the iron grief of silent men. 
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For as, when star fleets range, Polaris fast 

At anchor riding, to his windless mast 

Runs the great light, that charts the ships of space 
With all their gusty lamps on their dark ways, 
His flame they wing them by, he leads them forth 
Labouring moveless in the central North : 

So art thou moored, above the wintry range 

Of life and death, and old libidinous Change, 

So, stationed still, beyond the red turmoils 

That scar the dayspring with the fall of day, 

The angry flux, that winds his venomed coils 
Through generations alterned with decay, 

Thou dost maintain a true and equal sway ; 

And set, upon the cold crags of thy crest, 

An image of stability and rest. 


High on thy front, O sad and sacred Hill, 

My soul would bate her wearied wing, and draw 
Breath with pure stars, that wait upon her Will 

In regions clear, where thought is as a law, 

For evermore immovable, exalt ; 
Thence might she watch, among the absolving snow, 
Deliberate ages, that haste not, nor halt, 

Passing with printless footprints far below— 

Out of the dark with music and with light, 

Into the dark ; and, when each derogate sun 
Throws up his fiery ghost from main-cross height, 
Dream that he shook the fate he could not shun. 


O transcendental mountain, that dost span, 

In the orbit of thy universal girth, 

Hills that arise out of the spirit of Man 

Reared from the whirling axis of the Earth— 
Those mighty mountains mystical, that loll 

And brag in space, and pay not any toll 

To bat-eyed Time—verily thou dost wear 

Thy mortal nature with no mortal air, 

O single in the multitudinous ranks 

Of hostile chaos, flailing from thy flanks 

The flood, for certain months and days, yet thou 
For all thy height, and thy sheer mail of starkness, 
Must in the flat sea sink, as low as now 

Thy top towers high, above the top of darkness : 
Thy light is set in ashes, in thy crown 

Fate plants her pale flag ; wind and heat and frost, 
The elemental hammers, rain thee down 

To make of all thy vaunted mass a ghost, 
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Till the great Fang that labours at the foot 
Of all the pillars of the gleaming world, 
The sateless Sea, gnaw up thy hidden root, 
And Fate lie dim in her own colours furled, 
Then vail my soul her star-enrondured crest 
Before the rush of that last water-line, 

That mates thy massive dust in bridal rest 
Minute with mine. 


Home of the red stag, road of the vagrant fox, 
Thou metaphor of all things desolate, 

Where the wild music bleeds upon thy rocks 
Content thee with thy Niobean state : 

Mute are the pipes. The vivid silence stuns 
With her sharp stop the southern winds that play 
Lightly with fallen leaves, as though thy sons 
Were going forth to Dis from France this way. 


SCOTLAND. 
November, 1918. 


Epitaph on a Survivor 
UJ iva tures ew this skin and bone 


I was buried twelve year gone ; 
I walked through war on wind and wave, 
Who now am walking in my grave. 


The Sundtal 


Y task is odd, for when I mark 
Mt time of day, I use the dark. 


Kai ou Tekvorv 


GAVE you all I had, and more 
Than ever man had right to give ; 
With both my hands I| flung my door 

Open, for your soul to live. 


You said no word, you gave no look 
Of thanks for bread, until a day 
When silently, you turned and took 


d my life away. 
My honour and my life away gps 
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TWO POEMS 
Sex 


In the image of God created He them: male and female created He them. 
(Genesis). 

They neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God. 
(Christ). a 
Not unclothed but clothed upon, that mortality may be swallowed up tn hfe. 
(St. Paul). 


In earth, and air, and soundless sea : 
Through male and female, ever fresh, 
Gleams first creation’s mystery. 


H: wrought Himself through herb and flesh, 


In man and woman sex put on 

A living soul by His decree : 

Was then its utmost mission done, 
And fades it with mortality ? 


He made us man and woman, Sweet, 
We deemed that blessed fact the key 
That made life’s broken plan complete 
If love might lead us endlessly. 


But Christ repels the eager hope 

If sexless souls the angels be : 

Earth but desires to enlarge love’s scope— 
Heaven’s not content to change degree : 


Kind, kind must change, and with it kin— 
No longer wife and husband we :— 

Yet may my little left still win 

The old right to its place by thee ! 


For—far as strainéd thought can go— 

I sometimes see, or seem to see, 
Love is not but the best I know, 

"Tis the far better yet to be. 


And when before the Throne I stand, 
And meet the rush of ecstasy, 

May I be steadied by thy hand, 

And in all joy be one with thee. 


1892. 


1892. 


POETRY 


Do I not well, O Three in One,— 
Do I not best, O One in Three, 
To pray, in mine Thy will be done 
That two in one we two may be? 


By Christ the Bridegroom, and the Bride, 
By all transcendent mystery, 

Prune as Thou wilt, yet ne’er divide 

Me from mine own, or mine from me. 


To 
I 


RT thou, indeed, a happy harvester 
Ac Time’s wide field, whereof my patch of soil 
Turns hard and barren to my utmost toil ? 

Happy, and I not near? Then I aver 

Thou see’st desire, through grief, grow worthier ; 
And know’st my bitterest failures but recoil 

In greater need of thee ; know’st Death, Love’s foil, 
Is, at the last, Death Love’s deliverer. 


Yet, own, some help of mine thou dost require ?>— 
Was there a hope, a passion, or a prayer 

For life or death or God we did not share ? 

Earth was thro’ thee a hundred times more fair : 
Is thy heaven perfect, while far off I tire 

For want of thee, thou sum of my desire ? 


II 
I have not praised thy beauty, O my Sweet, 


- Jealous thy very self might suffer loss ; 


Beside thy soul thy body was but dross, 

Though it was moulded perfect and complete 
From aureoled broad brow to dainty feet. 

Much of thy way a way of sorrows was : 

*T was soul, not body, showed the imprinted cross; 
And queenliest beauty smiled King Death to greet. 


Ah, but the chasm disclosed at the grave’s brink ! 
For though, if God be God, thou hast not died, 
Shall the same lips now dust the new wine drink 
Which He for the new being shall provide ?— 
Body, mind, soul : what joy it is to think 

How little God will change thee glorified ! 
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FOUR POEMS 


In Cornwall 


BOVE THE CLIFFS, those whetstones of the ocean 

A That hurls its foaming breakers to be ground 
Against them in tumultuous commotion 

Of effervescing surge, and spume, and sound, 

The crying cormorants and black-backed gulls 

Scream in their wheeling flight above the shale, 

Steeply ascending with the rising gale 

Or falling, leaf-like, as the tempest lulls. 


On rocks that ring with melancholy cries 

Their wings will fold upon the form of Sleep, 
Dropping with sunset and the wind, their flight. 
Then up from the unfathomable deep, 

Pale as romance the winter moon will rise 

And Iseult’s ship shall navigate the night. 


The Pines near Pisa 


Their ranks fast-rooted in the grinding sand, 
The pines, the sombre shadows of the land 
Veiling the sunburnt coast of Tuscany. 
Their green arms waved with rapture at the strong 
Westerly gales that water them with brine, 
But warm the windless summers, and divine 
The sea’s long, low, uninterrupted song. 


I SAW as dark spectators by the sea, 


No one to-day is living who can tell 

What these unageing pines remember well ; 
For in their shade on fiercer noons than these 
Forging his inspiration like a chain 

Shelley would walk abstractedly, while Jane 
Sang to him from a distance through the trees. 
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Bas-Relief 


HEN moving clouds are sculptural and cold, 
Chipped by the chisel of the evening breeze, 
They fringe the sky in a heroic frieze 
Assuming forms fantastically bold. 
Changing their attitudes by slow degrees, 
Heraldic beasts whose rampant limbs unfold 
Dissolve in furnaces of molten gold ; 
And brooding Titans hug their mighty knees. 


Though the dark pinions of the twilight screen 
The glorious Gods recumbent in their cars 
Whose plunging horses chariot them to heaven ; 
They too are there, inhabiting the stars, 
Perfect, as those diminished figures seen 
On ancient seals in chalcedony graven. 


Pan 


HEY visit me no more that often came 

On summer mornings, white, and drenched with dew, 
To wreathe my shrine with laurel or with rue 
And swing a votive censer to my name. 

No, no, they come no longer, for the star 

Of woodland deities has now for ever 
Set ; and stranger gods have called the nymphs to sever 
From old beliefs, and follow them afar. 


Moss gathers on my horns: the wild briar weaves 
Round them divinity’s eternal crown. 
The sun shoots arrows through the leopard-leaves 
That fleck the fluted pillar gold and brown. 
Still with cleft hooves that bruise my trampled tomb 
Clamour the flocks that mourn me in the gloom. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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PRINCE OF OBOLO 


By ROGER DATALLER 


es ENE ’RASMUS ROBINSON, suh,” and the negro in the 

faded blue and white pin-stripe suit grinned all over his 

chestnut-brown features. He tendered the information 

spaciously, a benison to humanity at large, and he awaited — 
the next question with some eagerness. What a relief it was to speak at 
last! He emitted a faint sigh of pleasure, for there are few lonelier spots 
than a place in an industrial queue, and he was more than half-way down — 
the line of forty odd miners now awaiting to descend the second shaft of 
the colliery. In the middle distance, beyond their heads, a cage whipped 
into sight beneath the tracery of the headgear. The great chains clashed 
to a standstill. A bell shrilled in the nether air. As the queue moved for- 
ward the cage gobbled its portion. The negro shuffled with the rest. 

‘“‘ Wheer doster come from? ”’ The sturdy little collier with a cap half 
askew upon his bony head, cast a swift glance upwards. Six feet four that 
coloured fellow if an inch. God ! what big brutes these blackies were |! 

“* Off de Cardiff steamboat, suh.” 

“* How did ye arrive here ? ”’ 

“Guess I walked on dese feets.” A flake of shale whistled past the 
negro’s ear by a couple of inches. He felt the swift breath of it. ‘‘ Who 
frew dat pea?’ The penetrating whisper arose from lower down the line. 
Gene ’Rasmus turned his head disposedly. There was ease and grace as 
well as latent power in the strong lines of his neck. He blinked lazily | 
upon the the ragged display of faces newly washed and rendered ghostly 
by the dawn. Intent eyes, and a flickering grin or two. That was all. No 
sign of his assailant. 

“* What do you reckon you want here then ? ” 

The negro looked down indulgently, answering in his soft tones, 
“ Work, suh.” 

“* What’s yer job? ” 

“ Jes’ anythin’.” 

“ Say snowball ? ” This time the negro did not turn. 

“T guess I’se goin’ to work for ma livin’,” he confided. 

““T don’t doubt that,” returned the collier drily, “‘ I’ve nivver had to do 
owt else i’ this pit. Is that all tha knows ? ” 

‘“‘ Mistah deputy—he tell me soon.” 

“‘ Mister deputy’ll tell thee a fat lot ! ” 

“Sure.” The cage whipped up again. Time to move forward now. In 
a moment or two the negro crouched beneath the iron roof of the second 
deck, his lamp wedged between his feet, his smoky eyes revolving upon the 
last grey slit of the dawn. Then the bell spoke quickly, and the cage drop- 
ped in the shaft... . 
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_ Underground the gates opened, and as the stream of colliers clattered out 
in search of deputies that they might be searched according to regulations, 
and their lamps tried, the negro went with them, caught up in the progres- 
sion of twinkling legs and lamps. Soon they halted beneath a lofty arching 
of brickwork bright with electricity. Gene, graciously surprised, for in his 
ignorance he had imagined the underground workings a haunt of un- 
relieved darkness, permitted himself a grin. Impossible to conceive that 
one should be walking a quarter of a mile underground. Then the grin 
faded. “ Now den what?” he murmured. Diffidently he approached a 
stringy fellow in a dirty tweed coat, whose grey collar and tie denoted a 
condition of authority slightly in advance of the surrounding colliers. 
Was this mister deputy? The official fixed him with a look of gloomy 
satisfaction. ‘‘ The manager telled me about you. You’re goin’ to work 
with Enoch Sampy—south east. Know him ? Old Knock? ” 

“No, suh.”’ 

“You soon will.” 

“Sure.” The deputy turned to the nearest collier. ‘ George, lead this 
_ man to Sampy’s workin’ place. Drop him there. Old Knock ’|| see to the 
rest. Follow this man, you.” 

Gene smiled. The miner thus interrogated squinted enigmatically 
into his lamp flame for a moment or two, and went his way. ‘“‘ After him 
_ —quick,” jerked the deputy, ‘“‘ or you’ll lose him.” And Gene, startled, 

loped after. Twenty minutes later, in the circumscriptive order of a five 
feet seam, the negro halted before his mate. 

When Old Knock Sampy set eyes upon his new colleague he let out a 
fearful cry. Then he propped a shovel against the coal face, and perching 
on the blade he broke out very freshly again. Disgust and mortification 
leapt into every line of his features. His bitter observations ripped across 
_ the silent working place. “ A nigger, by God ! I’d raather work by mi’sen 
i’ misery ten hunner thousan’ times—” 

At last the soft voice of Gene intervened. “‘ If I was you I guess I would 
moderate ma transports.” 

_ “ T’Il swear when it damned well pleases me to swear,” shouted Enoch, 
- tearing at his shirt and exposing a sweep of hairy breast. 

‘TJ ain’t sayin’ yo’re right, I ain’t sayin’ yo wrong,” remarked Gene, 
-“ but the wilder man yo are, the longer way yo go befo yo simmer down.” 

“To hell wi you, Sambo,” snarled the collier, rising to his feet. “Is’ll 
swear when it please me. I like swearin’. Do ye hear? An’ I shan’t stop 
for a thing like thee. Put that i’ thi pipe an’ smoke it! Now pull that 
damned shirt off an’ don’t argyfy.” For a moment or two Gene eyed the 
' infuriated man in silence, and then drew his shirt over his head. Coal mine 
or stokehold, he concluded, you had to work at something with somebody. 
_ He was not afraid of the collier’s physical presence. . . . ie 
_ Asthe shift wore on Gene was able to pick out the main characteristics of 
the man with whom he was working. He did not know that no trammer had 
accepted Old Knock as a partner for long, so undeniably vain, and assertive 
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was he; or that the only credential now standing to Enoch’s name, that of 
long service, was wearing a trifle thin. Enoch for his part meditated no 
appeal to the management, for the terms of their reply were already ringing 
in the chambers of his mind. Instead he tried “to take it” out of Gene. From 
the first stroke onwards, the negro could do nothing right for his collier. He 


handled the shovel wrongly. He loaded the corves unduly. And when he 
ran the empties in there were never enough. Usually, as he worked, Gene — 
sang—negro ditties, soft, wistful, compelling things. Such singing speed~- — 
ily drove Enoch into a fury. ‘‘ What dirge do ye call that ? ” he inquired — 


one morning as the negro leaned upon his shovel. 

‘‘ Dat’s good singin’,”’ replied the other with his usual buoyant humour. 

“Well I don’t want yer caterwaulin’ about here, so you can shut up as 
soon as you like.”’ 

“‘ Soon as you like ? ” repeated Gene placidly. 

“‘ You heard me. I don’t want that stuff dinned in my ears | ” 

“‘ Dat jest makes me more positive.” 

“Don’t chirrup back,” snarled Enoch, “ or I’ll know the reason why.” 

“‘ Reason nothin,’ ” returned Gene independently, as he resumed his 
labour. He had wielded a shovel in conditions equally difficult, and he 
knew that here the order of his service could not be impugned. Where the 
much more recondite problems of hewing and timbering were concerned, 
Enoch, conscious that he possessed an overwhelming advantage, did not 
hesitate to display it. The old collier had always accepted a broad margin 
of risk before the face. He had no hostages to deliver to fortune. Only 
Gene. And Gene being a nigger didn’t matter. The negro held different 
views. 

“You know berry well, ole Knock,” he said one day, “‘ yo ought to ha set 
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dat timber dis mornin’. 


“ Don’t you come preachin’ to me, dark brother,” replied his colleague, 


“ because you can’t do it, an’ it ain’t your gift.” 

“Yo wait till suthin’ happen,’’ warned Gene,’ “‘an then it be good 
mornin’ to yo, Mistah Knock Sampah !”’ 

_ “ The timberin’ is my own business,” growled the other, ‘an’ I set it 
in mi own way.” 

i: fat you is not de cleveres’ man I ever seen,” rejoined the negro sar- 
castically. 

““ None o’ yer cheek,” said Sampy. Sometimes at odd moments however, 
he would unbend, mainly as they sat together eating their sandwiches 
during “ snap time.” 

“Damned pits you’ve got in America | ” he laughed one day. 

“Why ’merica ? ” 

“They’ve got twisted shafts, nigger—twisted shafts.” 

““ What de news ’bout dat?” 

_“ Well, they’ve got to take the bad air out in bags, nigger—because the 
- air can’t get around the corners.”’ And sitting upon his clog heels he would 
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laugh immoderately, with the mild questioning glance of Gene upon his 
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features. Another mark up to the white collier he decided, good humoured- 
ly contemptuous. . 


Week-ends, Gene—who had found a lodging with old Simon Warbeck 
(what a treat of a Yorkshire pudding old Sim turned out !) assumed his 
better clothes : an exceedingly tall linen collar, a green and white spotted 
tie, a light grey suit, and brown boots heavily bepatched. For a fortnight 
he ranged the rolling countryside, with its ragged hawthorn, and occas- 
sional rough walls of stone. After the cargo boat with its stinking stoke- 

hold, its jingled odour of stale food and water closet, the fresh green hills 
_afforded an intoxicating relief. The tonic air and the plain wholesome food 
after the unappetizing chunks of pork and the stale vegetables of his sea- 
faring season, amply justified his experiment. He had worked until recent- 
ly with a dirty Arab crew, and this perhaps had tipped the beam in favour 
of a descent upon the coalfields. Of his length of service at this totally un- 
familiar work, Gene had not yet decided—a month, six months perhaps— 
but the fat little packet that he received at the week-end induced a broadly 
_benign gesture towards the distant headstocks. “ I’se havin’ a good time,” 
he decided. “ Dis yere lick de steamboat holler. Kain’t beat de coalpits 
-*bout heah.”’ 

Before the month drew out Gene had discovered the pews of the squat 
little Methodist chapel. It was the infrequent gesture that Gene always 
-made to Providence when close enough in touch with chapels at all. “‘ He 
_jes’ got to be ’membered. Yo cain’t fool aroun’ wid de Lawd ! ” He would 
_always try the nearest place once, and if he found it promising, with a 
preacher of emotional “* power,” and an organ of some dimensions, the 
chances were that he might attend assiduously. If not, not. He had linked 
up once at any rate. } ae 
-~ Gene entered with the service in progress. The bleak building, touched 
here and there with bright stencilling, appeared about a quarter full. He 
took a seat in the back pew, where from a position of some advantage he 
was able to survey without difficulty most members of the congregation. 
Three girls in the choir stalls giggled gently as they beheld him. They 
‘were wondering what Mr. Sanders would say, when arriving at worship, 
he beheld a stranger negro occupying his comfortable corner seat. (In 
point of fact Mr. Sanders did not come.) Meanwhile above his curious 
tall collar, Gene blinked gently through the first lesson... . , 

_ His eyes wandered. Dim gilt swept the organ arch, and with some pains 
he deciphered O Worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness. His gaze 
fell to the choir sitting immediately beneath. Young girls, fresh—too fresh, 
he decided. From thence over the altar rails to the body of the congrega- 
tion, where with a little start he recognised the figure of the colliery mana- 
ger himself, Mr. Worral, occupying the spacious corner pew to the extreme 
Teft. So the manager was a “ chapel man.” What now ? Just nothing, Gene 
calculated. Once when that official cocked his chin in Gene’s direction 
the negro started confusedly. “ Scared chicken,” he muttered. “‘ I’se 
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a mean black nigger; but I guess I’se all right in dis heah chapel.” 

His eyes halted finally upon a point ahead, three seats removed. A 
woman with a touch of crepe about her dress occupied the pew, and with 
her two very restless children. From time to time her hand checked them 
in some littie movement, and in those moments Gene was able to mark her 
profile, a rather lean one, with a hint of melancholy about the lines of her — 
mouth. ‘‘ Nice an’ respectable woman,” he ruminated with a flush of 
interest. “‘ She’s one o’ dem careful womens. Life ain’t been no picnic 
foh dat sistah. Wha yo husban’ ?”’ A widow, he concluded, and he liked 
the touch of efficiency displayed in her neat clothing. Her hands were red 
and rough as she handled the hymn book. ‘‘ Wha yo husban’, sistah ? ” 
he repeated, a little surprised at his own temerity. Bolt upright in the pew, 
his fingers strayed unconsciously adjusting the lapels of his coat upon his 
powerful chest. ‘‘ I will make dat woman ma wife.” The silly, intimate idea 
fluttered in his mind for a moment and was gone. He blinked rapidly 
and stared for three full minutes upon the preacher with unwavering eyes. 
“‘ Dat woman ...ma wife?’ The sentence would persist in shaping itself. 
He wriggled. “‘ Yo doom crazy nigger. Cut it out. Shut yo mouf!” 
Still, when the service at long last closed, and the steward (who was a 
colliery deputy) approached to shake his hand, Gene’s eyes did not forsake 
the lean woman with the dash of crepe. Her dark eyes conceded a long 
backward glance, and he left still wondering about her position. “ My 
wife . . .” Silly, silly’... Later he discovered that her name was 
Hannah Westnadge. She had lost her husband nine months previously in 
a slight explosion. She was now living on compensation, eked out with a 
little ““ washing.”’ But Gene attended half a dozen services before he dis- 
covered that.... 
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* * * * 


Enoch Sampy, handling his pick loosely, his stroke suspended, listened 
intently. A murmur on the air current ? Ha, ha! The collier screwed up 
his mouth shrewdly. ‘‘ That bloody Gene at it again ! ”’ a 

He rose to his feet, eased the blade gently to the flat sheet without clatter. 
“It’s him reight enough,” and taking his electric lamp, since this would 
switch off at will, he tiptoed along the deserted gallery in the direction of 
the sound. 

Half a minute later he paused, and screwing out the light, groped for a 
matter of twenty yards in complete darkness. Then he stood still, the 
strong draught chilling his perspiring body. Gene’s voice sounded plainly 
now, booming with studied declamation. “I ain’t a nacherally-born 
story-teller, but I done express maself to yo bout ma life ovah in de Congo 
country. Ma fathah was King ob Obolo. I was de prince befoah I 
travel heah to white man’s country . . .” 

“‘ The blasted liar,” breathed Enoch. “‘ He telled me he was born out 
o’ New Orleans, he did.’”’ He drew nearer. 


“ Ladies an’ gen’l’men, we weren’t no bareface robber niggers neither, — 
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Nope. I guess I took ma own speah while a picanniny to hunt de lion. Ow- 
ow |” And Gene emitted a hollow roar, not impossibly foolish in imitation 
of the King of Beasts. “‘ Bettah let dat be,”’ he commented, “ cain’t manage 
him. . . . We don’t nevah sleep all night wid de lions . . .” 

Enoch Sampy switched on his light and brought it in. “ What’s the 
recitation ? What’s the idea like?” Gene sniggered a little foolishly. 
“ I guess I’se gwinta speak to dem chapel folks soon. I jest ain’t a nacher- 
ally-born story-teller, so I’se doin’ a little rehearse—” 

“ An’ what are you goin’ to tell ’em like ? ” 

“ Tse gwine to lectchah on Africah, I guess.” 

“Oh, tha art, art ter? What’s this tha’s got ?” Enoch snatched at a 
slender dilapidated volume lying just outside the range of the negro’s 
hand. Gene made a futile effort at recovery, but Enoch was already de- 
ciphering the bold characters on the faded yellow cover. “ Seventh 

_ Standard Readers—Number Three, Africa ? It’s an owd schooil book tha 
_ art reading up, nigger ! ” 

Gene snatched it away and arose with some dignity. “I guess yo 

thinks I’se ig’nant, low down trash ; but I’se all in at de chapel sociables.” 
~ “ An’ who are ye all in wi?” drawled Enoch. The nonconformist 
_assembly always raised his bile—the sleek, well-dressed, kind-eyed, 
_ atrociously righteous members of that conventicle ! 

“‘ Mistah Worrahl,”’ said Gene, opening impressively with the manager’s 

name “—Mistah Sandahs, Missis Hannah Westnadge—” 
_ “ Missis who ? ” 
_ “Missis Hannah Westnadge,” repeated the negro, “she’s a fine 
- woman—’’. Enoch scowled. Hannah Westnadge was his cousin. “‘ Come 
_ back to work wi thi. Thou’s wasted enough time this mornin’. An’ be 
- thankful I don’t complain to the management about thee.” 
Clean sailin,’ ” remarked Gene cheerfully, taking up his lamp. 
“Come on.” Enoch led the way back to the coal face without a further 
word, and full of dark rage. He had not spoken to Hannah Westnadge 
_for three years or more, but her name upon these dark lips moved him 
profoundly... . ; 
_ During the next fortnight Enoch Sampy went down to work in a temper 
_of cold fury. Odd tittle-tattle linking up the names of Gene and Mrs. 
- Westnadge pursued him. ‘‘ What’s tha think 0’ the new member o’ thy 
family, Enoch?” came from a little group of miners one morning. He 
whipped around. “‘ What doster mean ?” Accosting the speaker he en- 
countered only a blank stare. 
Bas 6c Nowt.”’ 
 “ Well, then, what did’st thou say it for?” 

‘* Oh, if thou art like that—”’ 

“‘ Keep thi mouth shut ! ” 

“ All right.” : ne 
__ “ Allright.” He retorted bitingly, “ All right then—” Underground he 
watched Gene balefully. The negro plying his shovel, setting his mighty, 
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shining shoulders upon the rough corve, slipping in and out of the pools of 
illumination thrown by the lamps, commanded perennial attention. Some- 
times he would follow the negro’s oscillating light as it swung down the 
roadway, until dimly twinkling it vanished round the bend. He loped back 
covertly, well before his trammer ran the empty corves in again. The 
negro began to apprehend this surveillance. 

* Why yo looka like dat, suh ? ” | 

“Like what?” Enoch, suddenly non-plussed, fell into a defensive 
attitude. 

** At me wid yo daylights.”’ 

‘‘ When’s this lecture 0’ thine, Gene ? ” he asked with an uneasy laugh. 

‘“To-morroh night,” answered Gene slowly. “‘ What foh? ” 

‘““ Nowt.” 

“ Theah’s sixpence to pay for it, buddy,” said Gene knowingly. 

“‘ Dost think I’d pay sixpence to hear thee chinnin’ ? ” Enoch turned 
upon his heel. “ I see thee enough.” oo 

“* An’ theah’s no booze theah, suh.” A slight grin of relief expanded. 

““ That’s done it ! ” cried the collier over his shoulder. { 


* * * * : 


Old Knock found a seat back in the schoolroom, timing his entry five 
minutes after the concert had begun. He recognised that in arriving thus — 
late he would only need to run the gauntlet of those members immediately — 
about the door, and with a quick movement he dropped into a corner a 
between the Bible cupboard and the wall. It heed: not too comfortable a 

lace, but here he knew that he would be securely out of sight. He would : 
have liked to smoke. . . . No matter. Smoking could wait for a less 
important season. 

owards the end of the first row swayed the woolly poll and tall shinin 

collar of Gene. The collier smiled grimly. What a bobby dazzler he was! __ 
Hannah in the second row sat almost behind the negro. At odd times she — 
reached out to the children who were beside her, and once he saw that Gene _ 
was heavily patting the blonde head of the little girl. ‘‘ Keep yer fingers off, 
you—”’, but Gene all oblivious of such comment brought his radiant _ 
chestnut countenance upon the company, and smiled at large. He seemed 
to increase perceptibly in the schoolroom as he had never appeared to do 
in Ene workings. It was of course Gene’s hour, and Enoch snuggled in — 

ishole.... 

At eight o’clock in a hot, tightly packed room, the chairman introduced 
their “ friend—one of another race . . . a man for all his humble capacity 
of royal breeding . . . to lecture about his early years in Africa...” — 
Gene shuffled to the very edge of the platform and blinking rapidly began 
to button up his coat. ‘‘ Fren’s,” he began. Enoch grinned hardly. 

“The li’l’ time I’se been ovah heah, ma heart—praise de Lawd tells me 
whar His chillun is. Gene found God’s chillun heah. In dis place. Yeller 
an’ black an’ white gettin’ religion togeder.” A single “ Amen” brought 
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in a spatter of clapping. “I ask maself why ?” Perspiration started out 
upon Gene’s forehead, and in a moment or two his whole face glistened. 
Enoch sat quite still as the preliminary went forward. ... 
“ Ah guess I took ma own speah while a picanniny to hunt de lion .. . 
de night was hell. . .de dawgs dey bark . . . de enemy he shout ‘Come on 
outer dat stockade !,.. .”” Gene’s hands sawed awkwardly as he un- 
folded a narrative of equatorial Africa, with rival potentates, slave-traders, 
and crocodiles complete. Heavy rhythms of blood beat in Enoch’s ears. 
* [ll crocodile him in a minute, I will. In a minute. . .” 
“ So I take de steamboat,” proceeded Gene, wiping his whole face with 
a lemon handkerchief, “‘ to leave ma poor fader, de ole king—” Old king 
indeed ! Enoch rose to his feet sawing the air slowly with his right arm. 
“Don’t believe a word of him! He’s nivver cast eyes on Africa! He’s 
nobbut a New Orleans buck nigger, an’ he’s got what he’s given yer outer 
a little book. A seventh standard reader if ye want to know. An’ that’s to 
his face. Ask him!” 
Gene, checked in wide-eyed amazement, held hands and handkerchief 
in air. The chairman clambered to the platform, raising an unavailing 
voice against the collier’s tirade. ‘‘ He’s got you on a bit 0’ tape, you hear ? 
Listen, all you kids, you’ll get his tale in the seventh standard reader—”’ 
A dark-coated figure approached. “‘ Will you please go outside ? ” 
“* Glad enow,”’ jerked Enoch. “ It’s no treat for me.”’ 
They led him through the door. . .. 
Number forty-five working place drove steadily to the boundary of the 
- colliery. Upon the ragged outlines of the underground plan, it appeared 

as a tiny outpost, a bastion beyond the general line. Soon a halt would be 

announced, and Enoch Sampy anticipated the call with a distinct feeling 
of relief. Going had become difficult. A “fault” or a stratum of rock 
across the grain of the coal raised problems of its own. In addition the 
ground had become damp and soggy, and arising therefrom, roof trouble. 
Bad enough indeed, without other things... . 

Other things resolved into strained relations between his trammer and 
himself, a prevailing tension, broken oddly by occasional hilarious ejacula- 
tions from Gene. The day following the affair of the schoolroom they had 
worked together in complete silence, but the second day, the negro burst 
into a sequence of laughter and odd snatches of song. ‘“‘ Funny,” thought 
the collier, ‘‘ but I’ve heard as niggers pretty soon pull round from owt.” 
Still it was a task to recken ’em up. As time proceeded, however, Gene's 
_ spirits drooped again. Was this evidence that his stock had fallen pretty 

low with the chapel people ? And with Hannah Westnadge in particular ? 
- Soon Enoch Sampy was able to learn that it had, and there were moments 
when something approaching a surge of pity swept his heart. Against this 
_ — A member of thy family ? ” obtruded, and Enoch hardened with the 
recollection. “‘ A member of thy family ! ” ve 
The two only spoke when industry demanded such ng a gi oti 
x 
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‘Run that timber in next time,” instructed the collier as Gene departed, 


thrusting out a loaded corve. ‘‘ We s’ll want a dollop here I reckon.” 


The negro grunted in answer, and presently he ran a load of props into the 
place, and watched for a while as Enoch began to set them. “ It'll be a 
reight good job when we get out o’ this hole,” he conceded at last. Gene 
did not answer. He did not shift his dark smouldering eyes. The collier 
slapped the timber—stout Norwegian stuff—with the flat of his hand. 
“That'll want some shiftin’ anyway.” Again the mortifying silence. 
‘« All right then, don’t oppen thi mouth.” Gene stared steadily. 

“ T’se muzzle ma mouf,” he answered at length in constrained tones, 
and turned contemptuously upon his heel. 

‘What do you mean ? ” 

“‘ Oh, I’se jes’ sick an’ tiah’d of yo.” 

“* Well you know what to do?” 

“ Sure.” 

What was the nigger getting at ? Did he really intend to throw over his 
job at the colliery ? The position threw up undoubted implications. Thin, 
acidulous tones—‘ So not even a nigger will work with you, Sampy ! ’— 
intruded. Better go slowish with Gene from this point on. Better begin 
stroking him the right way?... 

The roof whispered faintly to his musing with an order of inarticulate 
comment—a slight creaking it was, the veriest flicker of a sound, emerging 
very faintly at first like the whirring of a butterfly’s wings. Then the 
whisper whipped with a definite ebullition of fury into a heavy ‘reverbera- 
tion. The collier cocked his eye upon the blade-flecked roof. ‘ Go on,” 
he muttered, speaking aloud, “‘ you would have a word to say—” He tap- 
ped the nearest prop tentatively with his hammer. Sound enough. But 
on the heels of the slight clicking that his tool produced came another 
soft boom! ... “‘ Ole devil chatterbox,” said Enoch. A succession of 
cracklings followed. “‘T’whole place workin’,”’ he grumbled, “ shut up—” 

He was rather relieved when Gene returned, though the whisperings 
and creakings still remained a presence. They had worked together a few 
minutes longer, the collier standing aside while the negro clattered the 
or coal in the tubs, when he spoke again. “ Gene,” he began, “‘ look 

ere— 

The fall came in that second—first, a light showering of dust that 
brought them to their knees. Then, while the lamps still shone dimly 
through the misty atmosphere, and both were able to glimpse the nearest 
prop snapping high up like a match stalk, the roof of the world fell in. 
A prop jerked out and struck Gene with a violence that drove the breath 
from his body. Sick, and half stunned, he crouched across the white man. 
Then total darkness, an intolerable pressure over head and back, and like a 


strangely detached pulse beating, the throbbing of an abraded arm. 


After a little while Enoch could feel that he was very near his companion. 
He was groaning, “‘ God—God—God—.”’ ceaselessly. Where was Gene ? 
He muttered at last, “ Are you there, Gene ? ”’ . 7, 
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The negro grunted. He felt as though he bore a thousand tons upon his 
shoulders, and he dared not allow himself to concede an inch to the tre- 
mendous weight that assailed him. He had no breath to spare. 

Enoch croaked. ‘‘ Help! Can’t you shout, you confound’d nigger 
you ? Do you wanter see us both potter out wi suffocation ? I can’t move 
mi limbs an’ all. Shout nigger ! Shout Gene—”’ 

Gene emitted a strangled breath. Vaguely Enoch Sampy became con- 
scious of a remote expression—was it imminent, or merely in memory ? 
“Tse muzzle ma mouf!” He was shouting, ‘‘ Oppen thi mouth then. 


_ Don’t be stupid, nigger ! We’re both in this, aren’t we ? Wish to God I’d 
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a white man...” And again he shouted—shouted, until the words 
wheezed huskily within his burning throat. 

The negro shifted his position slightly. There was risk in such a move- 
ment, but he was conscious by this time that the timber baulk across his 
back served as a buttress against the incalculable weight above. As he 
crouched hands upon knees, his sinews seared like flame. The length of 
his right arm had been scored abominably. He ground his teeth at the 
utter impotence in which he found himself. How long would this continue 
—through the working hours, and the night ? When would they be dis- 
covered ? And by whom? The deputy perhaps. But when would the 
deputy arrive ? Eleven o’clock ? He was certainly due then. It was now 
only about nine. 

Below him the white man had ceased his loud vociferation, and was 
moaning faintly... . 

* * 4 & 


The insurance clerk pushed aside the window slot, and screwed his 


_ shoulders together as the keen wind blew in from the hill side. He shivered. 


“What is it ? ” 
“‘ Cain yo give me ma cyards ? ” 
“* Leaving ? ” : 
* Lordy, yes.” } 
“Wait a minute.” The window slotted in and Gene cast a leisurely 


_ glance about, upon the swart engine-house, the sudden steam upthrusting 
. Gein the roof, the busy spinning of the headgear wheels, the winding rope 


glistening like a silken thread in the winter sunlight. ‘ No moah pit foh 
me,” he muttered. The window clicked again. ‘“‘ Eugene Erasmus 
Robinson ? ” 

“‘ Dat’s me.”’ The clerk pushed the cards through, eyeing the negro 
curiously. ‘‘ Goin’ then, darky ? ” ; 

“Yes I is.” He was in no mood for conversation. Let’s get away. 


“ S’long.”’ 


The cinder track from the colliery to the main road ran emptily as he 


_ took it—it was but the middle of the morning. He walked briskly, and his 
_ smile increased as the pit-head receded over his right shoulder. He thrust 
_ his cards deep in an inside pocket, and hitched his better suit in brown 
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paper, higher beneath his arm. “‘ No, honey, he meditated, “ yo cain’t 
stay heah.” O for a glimpse of chocolate and walnut-brown men and 
maidens ! Off to sea again, and over the glittering water to Harlem. 


“‘ Let ole man Chuttah work for hisself—when he get dose two legs bettah. 


‘Don’t go, Gene,’ he say. ‘I wanner yo stay foh keeps.’ Nope. I’se 
through. I’se done.” He nodded vigorously. “‘ Beside, serve him lesson.” 


His thoughts flickered in the thin sunshine, from the dun field that ran 


to the crest of the ridge, to the native quality of his own place, radiant with 
colour and pulsing with soft good-humoured laughter, tinkling strings, and 
honeyed voices. It had now become a burning in his blood. The brown 
fellows—the brown honey, honey maidens !| Gene licked his lips and threw 
a lingering glance upon the colliery township, with its pretentious branch 
bank, its chapel, and cinema. He sighed not too profoundly. ‘‘ Hannah, 
yo was a fine gal—a fine gal.”” And then he broke into a sudden tempest of 
laughter that sent the crows skirling over the ridges of the ploughed fields, 
and swung his arm in a vastly comprehensive gesture. “ S’long, sistah ! 
S’long, eve’body !” 
He hitched his parcel higher. It was beginning to get heavy. . . . 
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GREEN CUSHIONS 


By KEITH WINTER 

RS. SIDNEY was a widow. She lived with her sister, Miss 
Adelaide Briggs in No. 3, Cuthbert Terrace, N.W.6. Number 
3 was different from the other houses in the terrace, for it 
was of a bright, scarlet colour, and this was surprising in a 

terrace so faded and grey. 
There was nothing much to be said about Mrs. Sidney. She had a 
straight nose and a receding chin, and her mouth sagged with approaching 


_ age. She never said anything unexpected, she never did anything unex- 


peers: She had four rather uninteresting meals a day, and went to bed 
alf an hour after the last one. Then certainly there came a gleam of 
colour into her pale life. The Dark ! It terrified her ! Black fear clutched 
at her heart as she fumbled nightly with the matches in her bed-room. 


_ When the dull yellow light from the gas flooded the room, a little gasp 
_ of relief escaped her lips, but she sat down a minute or two on the bed 


before beginning to undress. 

Miss Adelaide Briggs had been formed in a sterner mould. The dark 
held no terrors for her. She was fat but she had an imagination, of which 
the scarlet front of No. 3 was an outward visible sign. In appearance 


__ she was not unlike a particularly ungainly cow, heavy-limbed, slow moving 
_ with fluffy colourless hair. Her eyes were not a cow’s eyes. They were 


small, keen and restless, they darted about like inquisitive birds. People 
who spoke to her fidgetted beneath her glances, and resented her mental 


_ probings. It came as a faint shock to them to find a mind so alive in a 


great body built for sleep. Yet Adelaide Briggs was not a clever woman. 


~ Her little brain moved fast, but it ran round in small circles, and there 


was little comprehension about her imagination which fastened itself 
to one idea, clung to it, distorted it—a woman of obsessions. 
She read widely. That is to say, she read the best and the worst without 


the slightest discrimination. She tore through books like an express train. 
_ She read far into the night, stuffed her small brain to overflowing, then 
_ crept up the stairs with a silence that was astonishing in so large a creature. 
_ Outside her door she paused a moment: from her sister’s room came the 
- sound of regular breathing. She sighed a little enviously and went to bed. 


On a cold morning in February there occurred an event which broke 


- the even tenor of their lives. The newspapers were full that morning of 


he 


_ the new horror-play, Green Cushions, at the Jubilee Theatre. Some praised, 
some condemned, but all agreed that it “ thrilled.” The Daily Standard 


_ went so far as to say it ‘“‘ nauseated.” 


: 
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Adelaide was at once determined to see it. “ Let’s go to-night, Mary.” 
“No, Adelaide. You know I can’t stand these exciting things.” And 


_ though Adelaide badgered and blustered and cajoled and threatened, the 
_ whole morning and the greater part of the afternoon, Mrs. Sidney stood 


- firm. Wild horses would not have dragged her to the Jubilee Theatre 
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that cold February evening. There were tears in her pale eyes, and her 
poor mouth sagged more than ever. “‘ Oh, Adelaide, I can’t go ! You 
know I can’t!” She looked weak and she was weak, but in this matter 


Adelaide failed entirely to move her from her purpose. She was furious — 


and exasperated, but in the end she went to the theatre alone. Pris 
At about 10.30 that night Mrs. Sidney was surprised to hear a taxi 


draw up outside the house. She could hear Adelaide talking to the driver. — 
It was very unlike her to come home in a taxi, and in any case she had © 


not been expecting her for at least another hour. She heard the front door 


open and close, and she waited for her to come into the sitting-room, but — 


Adelaide did not come. Mrs. Sidney heard her slow footsteps going up 


the stairs. She ran out into the hall, calling, ‘‘ Adelaide, you’re back very 


early, aren’t you ? ” Her sister did not answer. She was going up the stairs 
very slowly, her head was sunk on her big breast. Mrs. Sidney caught a 
glimpse of her face through the banisters. It had gone a dull white colour 


and it looked dreadful. ‘‘ Are you ill?” Mrs. Sidney called. She did not © 


appear to hear, but suddenly she ran up the rest of the stairs at tremend- 
ous speed, rushed into her bedroom and banged the door. 

Mrs. Sidney was very troubled. On her way to bed she listened outside 
Adelaide’s door. Deep and regular breathing came from within. She was 
obviously fast asleep. Mrs. Sidney felt a little re-assured, but O the horror 
and the blackness of her own bedroom, and the window banging to, so sud- 
denly ! Her hands trembled so much that she could scarcely hold the match- 
box. In terror she prayed that she might live to see the morning light. 

* * 


Mrs. Sidney was cooking the breakfast in the kitchen the next morning 
when the newsboy threw The Daily Standard through the front door 
in his customary rude manner. It was lying on the linoleum when she 
passed through the hall to the dining-room with a tray full of breakfast 
things, and only by the merest chance did her eye catch the words “ Green 
Cushions ”’ staring up at her from the floor. She put down the tray instantly 
and picked up the paper. 

‘** Green Cushions,” she read. 

“The terrors of this alarmingly realistic play at the Jubilee Theatre 
were intensified last night when a woman was carried screaming from the 
pit at the end of the second act. . . .” 

The article went on to describe the nature of the play, but Mrs. Sidney 
did not read any more which was fortunate for her. It was Adelaide, 
of course. There could be no doubt at all about that. She hurried back to 
the kitchen and thrust the offending newspaper deep into the stove. 
It would never do for Adelaide to see it. It was terrible and incredible that 
this should have happened to her sister, terrible ! | 

During breakfast, Adelaide’s behaviour was so strange that Mrs. Sidney 
dared not speak to her on the subject of her last night’s adventure. She 
sat in moody silence. Her little eyes were never still; they darted round 
and round the table, searching and discontented. She only made one 
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comment during the whole meal, and that was when she pushed her 
_ plate violently away from her, and said with passionate intensity, “‘ If we 
must have bacon every day, then let’s have it fresh and red as it should 
be done. What good do you think is this dry stuff to me?” Mrs. Sidney 
answered nothing, but began to clear the table. Adelaide made no attempt 
to help her, but sat with her elbows planted firmly on the table, her thick 
_ fingers thrust deep into her hair. 
Mrs. Sidney did all the housework herself that morning. At about 
ten o’clock Adelaide left the house, to return in half-an-hour’s time laden 
_ with parcels. She came into the kitchen and showed her purchases to 
her sister. There were five large parcels and one small one. “ This,” she 
said, opening the smallest parcel, “‘ is a steak which I’ve bought for my 
lunch. [’l] cook it myself,” She began to cut the string of the larger parcels. 
_ “ And what do you think these are, Mary ? ” she asked in a manner intended 
to be playful, though it brought but a sickly smile to Mrs. Sidney’s lips. 
“I don’t know, my dear.” 
“Cushions ! ” said Adelaide triumphantly. ‘‘ Cushions to brighten our 
_ dull room!” And out they tumbled on to the kitchen table! Mrs. Sidney 
- could not suppress the little cry of horror that sprang to her lips, for the 
cushions, though doubtless excellent enough in their way, were vivid 
- green in colour. Adelaide did not appear to notice her consternation. 
_ “ Don’t they feel lovely and silky?” she said, suddenly thrusting one of 
_ them against her sister’s cheek. Mrs. Sidney thrust it from her as if it 
_ had been a serpent, but Adelaide, gathering the five cushions lovingly 
_ into her arms, carried them away to the dining-room, where she spent a long 
time arranging them to the best advantage. 
A further shock awaited Mrs. Sidney at lunch time, when Adelaide 
- brought in the steak which she had cooked for herself. It was practically 
_ raw. It was doubtful whether it had been cooked for two minutes. Adelaide 
attacked it with relish. All niceties of manners cast to the winds, she 
thrust lump after lump of the red meat into her mouth. A stream of blood 
_ had found its way down her chin. Mrs. Sidney was appalled. 
_ After lunch Adelaide retired to her room with a couple of books. She 
_ did not appear again until just before supper time, when Mrs. Sidney came 
into the dining-room to find her again re-arranging the cushions. 
_ “ These aren’t to be touched, Mary. Do you understand?” she said. 
- She looked very ill indeed. Her face had gone a dull, mottled red. Her 
ugly, fuzzy hair had fallen across her face. She seemed to be having some 
_ difficulty with her breathing. She lumbered forward and put a warm, damp 
hand on her sister’s shoulder. “I shouldn’t try and interfere with my 
- cushions, Mary, if I were you,” she repeated. The look that accompanied 
this extraordinary speech was so malevolent that at first Mrs. Sidney 
found herself quite unable to speak, but at last she managed to say in a 
very tremulous voice. “Adelaide dear, you know you’re not at all well. 
Don’t you think I’d better ring up Dr. Hawke, and ask him to come 
round and see you ? ” Adelaide was fearful in her anger. She seized her 
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sister and shook her until her teeth rattled in her head. “‘ Don’t you dare ! ” 
she shouted hoarsely. ‘‘ I won’t have any damn doctor here to take away 
my cushions!” She pushed Mrs. Sidney so violently away from her 
that she fell upon the floor where she stayed whimpering with fear for 
some time. Adelaide went slowly up to her bedroom. The door banged. 

When Mrs. Sidney was sufficiently recovered she crept out to the tele- 


phone in the hall. This could not go on ! She must telephone Dr. Hawke, — 


she must. . . .she must. She spoke as quietly as she could so that Adelaide 
should not hear. The maid answered the telephone—Dr. Hawke was out— 


he was not expected back until late—who was it speaking? She told — 


her and rang off. She must go to bed, to sleep. Only in sleep could 
she escape from the dread terror of this sad day. The food for supper 
was still steaming on the dining-room table. She left it there. She was 


afraid as she went up the dark stairs. She would have been more afraid © 


had she known that Adelaide crouching in silence on the upstairs landing © 


had heard every word that she had said. 
a * 


* 


The clock on the church of St. Matthias was striking eleven when Mrs. — 
Sidney awoke. It was an exceptionally dark night, but she noticed on the ~ 


carpet by the door a thin, streak of light. For some time she stared at it 
wondering what it might be. Then she realised that the light must be on in 
Adelaide’s room and the door open. Suddenly the light disappeared, 
and she heard a door close softly. But Adelaide was not in her room. Mrs. 
Sidney could hear her moving quietly about on the linoleum outside. I 

fear clutched at her heart. The footsteps stopped, and she thought she could 
hear her sister’s heavy breathing near her own door. They began again, 
they were going downstairs. For a minute or two Mrs. Sidney was so 
paralysed with fear that she lay perfectly still in her bed unable to move 


a muscle. Then she made a heroic effort. She could not leave Adelaide © 


wandering about the house in her present condition ; she must go down- 
stairs and bring her back to her room. She slipped out of bed. Her legs 
were trembling so much that she could hardly stand up. She opened her door 
very quietly, went out, and closed it behind her. Downstairs in the dining- 


room the light was on. Mrs. Sidney stole quietly to the top of the stairs. She © 


was about to start going down when Adelaide came out of the dining-room. 
She stood for a moment framed in the light of the doorway. Her face was 
revoltingly distorted. She was muttering to herself, and her arms were 


full of green cushions. She came quickly up the stairs. Mrs. Sidney 


shrank back behind the chest that stood near her bedroom door. She 


pressed her hand against her mouth to ce herself from crying out. 
he paused for a moment outside — 


Adelaide passed within a foot of her. 
her sister’s door, then pulling it open suddenly she dashed in with a 
ghastly cry. Mrs. Sidney could just see her. She had leapt upon the bed 


no setters 


and was thrusting the green cushions hard down upon the empty pillow. _ 


She was howling like a mad dog, and she did not hear her sister’s scream 
as she ran down the stairs. . . . 
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SEARCH FOR MR. LOO 


By STELLA BENSON 


RS. MARY LOO had not found it difficult to persuade the 

Captain to let her and Cutty go ashore on Chinchang Island. 

This is one of the compensations attached to being pitied— 

people do things for you that you want done, even if they 
do not want to do them. But in this case what Mary Loo wanted done 
was not difficult to do. The little steamer could not in any case manage 
to reach her berth in Hongkong harbour before nightfall, so her captain 
was as willing to await the proper time and tide off Chinchang as any- 
where else. 

“You won’t find him on Chinchang,” said the Captain. ‘‘ How could 
you possibly find him ? There isn’t any foreign settlement there and only 
a handful of Chinese peasants—” 

Throughout the voyage the kind Captain had with difficulty refrained 
from referring disrespectfully to Chinese, out of pity for Mary whose 
husband was one. ‘The Captain despised Mary. She was not pretty or 
very young ; she was one of those so-called brainy women, he thought 
contemptuously—had been a school-marm. Perhaps she had to. marry 


_a Chinaman because no white man had wanted her. However, she was 
- not too clever to be a mother, and therefore the Captain, while still 


despising her, would certainly have risked his life for her. 

Young Cutty Loo, a thin sly-looking child with his Chinese father’s 
flattened, opaque eyes, hummed a song as he sat by his mother’s side 
in the little boat, being rowed towards the shore. 

“You’re singing that song wrong, Cutty,” said Mary coldly. “It 


goes like this—Ta-ra-ra—not Ta-ra-ra.” 


“‘ I know,” said Cutty. This retort was his defence against his mother’s 
superiority—a door of escape for his pent vanity. | ; 

‘“‘T should think you’d have other things to think of than the kid’s 
singing to-day, Mrs. Loo,” said the serious young third officer who was 


4 in command of the party. He, like his captain, felt obliged to despise 


yet be kind to Mrs. Loo. “‘ Surely it doesn’t matter how the kid sings 


his little kiddie songs. In your place, when your luck hangs in the balance 
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so to speak, I shouldn’t bother with Cutty’s musical education—but of 


course I’m not a highbrow.” 
“Thinking of other things doesn’t make you deaf,” said Mary Loo, 


glumly. ‘‘ Nobody has any right to sing even a baby-song wrong—if 


they can’t sing it they ought to keep silence. If I had no sense of smell, 
Cutty might wave little baskets of manure under your nose, and I might 
say—you ought to be thinking of other things than smells—he’s only a 
kiddie and they’re only little baskets of manure ; you ought to be thinking 
of your fiancée, not troubling about little smells, I might say. I’m sure 
I don’t know why noses should have more rights than ears. 
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“ Oh, I’m sure I don’t know either,” said the poor young man, much 
confused by this logical attack, “‘ only in your place I should be all of 
a doo-dah—landing on this queer little shore to look for your husband 


that you haven’t seen for two years. How are you going to set about 


finding him, to begin with ? ” 

“ He will be looking out for the ship,” said Mary. “‘ I wrote and told 
him Cutty and I would come from England on this ship.” 

“You did ! How in the world did you address the letter ? ” 


“‘ Walter Loo, Esquire, The Turtle Farm, Chinchang Island, near — 


South China.” 


“But Mrs. Loo, I doubt very much if letters get delivered in out-of- — 


the-way Chinese islands like this—not at any rate letters addressed in 
English, with Esquires and all that. . . There’s only a little fishing 
village on Chinchang—no postmen and suchlike. Didn’t Mr. Loo give 
you a proper address to write to?” 

“‘ His last address was a boarding house in Hongkong called Balmoral 
House, but his last letter—eighteen months ago—said, I am going to 
Chinchang island to start a turtle farm.” 

The third officer said nothing. “ It’s not my business,’”’ he thought, 
and felt the more safe and established himself, for the poor woman’s 
obvious insecurity. There was a long pause. Then the third officer said, 
“Walter Loo—it’s rather a quaint name—like Waterloo Station, isn’t 
fae te 
“My goodness gracious,” said Mary Loo, rather violently. ‘‘ Surely 
you can realise that that joke’s been made before to me—again and again 
and again... .” 

“Oh, I wasn’t joking,” said the third officer, his face covered with 
blushes, his heart full of hatred. “I was only just passing the remark. 
Something to say. No offence meant.” He made up his mind then not 
to go ashore with her and see that her enquiries were well begun, as he 
had intended. But he was such a very kind young man that as the boat 
touched the sand he said, in spite of himself, ‘‘ Ill just stroll along to the 
village with you and see that you find someone who can help you.” To 
suggest strolling instead of walking somehow made his good nature seem 
less personal—less flattering to her, he thought. 

The first moment that Mary saw the first Chinese villager, she knew 
that she had lost her husband—lost everything—given up her English 
security for nothing. She saw all China instantly in the incomprehensible 
knotted face of this young peasant. He trotted along the sands with a 
smooth gait, carrying, on either end of a shoulder-pole, a dangling basket 
of vegetables. Looking at his face, she realised for the first time that she 
had married a member of an unknowable race five hundred million strong. 
The peasant stared, astonished, at the three strangers ; he did not stand 
and stare ; his legs carried him inexorably away as though they were the 
legs of a conscientiously industrious horse, but his face craned round 
towards them as long as he was in sight. Mary and Cutty turned round 
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to stare at him. And that exchanged gaze, so reluctantly broken, seemed 
to Mary to build up a high—sky-high—wall, not only between her and 
her future but between her and her past. She could look neither forward 
nor backward ; she was walled in in a void between two crowded halls. 
She walked on sombrely, holding Cutty’s wrist masterfully, as though 
she were making sure of at least one possession. 

“ I seen a little monkey,” said Cutty, twisting and pulling at his captive 
wrist. 

“This is the only island in these parts that has monkeys in the trees,” 
said the third officer. “‘ Some say the English sailors brought a couple 
of pet monkeys when they used to use this place as a watering station a 
hundred years ago. Monkeys aren’t natural here, they say.” 

_ “No, I know,” said Cutty. 

Mary’s mind, rebounding from the repellent fact of her plight, turned 
desperately to the matter of monkeys. “ It’s a shame putting things where 
they’re foreign,” she said rather incoherently. “ Things ought to be 
_ allowed to stop at home, that’s what they ought—all this pushing about 
of monkeys and things from one country to another—the idea. . . it’s 
downright deceitful. . . .” 

The third officer was not interested enough in her trouble to understand 
the relevance of her protest. ‘““ Where would you be in England if us 
sailors didn’t come to foreign parts fetching and carrying? ”’ he said. 

*‘ Where would I be in England anyway ?—” began Mary, but Cutty 
interrupted ; “ Fetching and carrying what—monkeys ? ” 

“‘ Now, silly—can’t you think before you speak?” cried his irascible 
mother. 

The third officer was sorry for the child. ‘‘ Monkeys and sailors always 
have been partial to each other, Cutty,” he said. “ Look now at that 
monkey perching on that gravestone. . . it’s easy to think that may be 
the grave of the sailor who brought over that monkey’s great-great-grand- 
mamma—” 

“IT know,” said Cutty. ; 

“Ts it really a gravestone ?”’ said Mary Loo in a gentler voice. 

_ “ There’s dozens of ’em here,” said the young man. “ Yellow fever 
was something chronic in the old days here.” 

Mary’s attention, still desperately avoiding the centre of her fear, 
became concentrated on the gravestone. It was crooked and looked as 
though it had stood long in damp shade ; in its cracks, small ferns and 
_ mosses had taken root. On its weatherworn face, only these letters could 
be read : 

illiam | msden : 
H.M.S. Mercury 26th yearofhis  pril 1831 
lovedyws as . 
) Peace , ; 
-  Tumsden or Ramsden, I suppose,” said the third officer, patting: the 
_ gravestone encouragingly, as though it were a human shoulder. “ Or 
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maybe some queer name we can’t guess at—Helmsden or Claphamsden.” 


“Or Creamsden or Jamsden or Top-and-bottomsden—” chanted Cutty. 


“Or Bimsden or Bumsden or—”’ 


His mother shook him violently. ‘‘ Shut up, you silly little fool.” She — 
added in a suddenly pensive voice, ‘“‘ No, it couldn’t have been a queer — 
name—not a funny name. . . It must have been a solid English, Kentish — 


name. .. . No railway station jokes about that name. . .” 


The third officer felt uncomfortable. ‘‘ Best be getting on to the village,” _ 
he said, and took a few steps in that direction, anxious to get this tiresome ~ 
morning’s work finished. The village, a tottering huddle of crooked planks, — 
was wedged between the pinewoods and the beach five hundred yards — 


away. 

Mary made no move. She stood and watched the gravestone as though 
she expected it to stir. 

“* Well now, Mrs. Loo, what about trotting along ? ” 

“I’m tired,” said Mary. ‘‘ And what’s the use of going to the village 
anyway ? We can’t speak Chinese.” 

** We could say your husband’s name and see if it meant anything to 


the villagers—that is, if you know how it sounds in Chinese,” said the — 


third officer. ‘‘ I don’t say it would work, but it’s worth trying.” 

‘* T know how to say it in Chinese,” said Cutty. ‘“‘ My Dad taught me. 
My Dad said it like this—Liu Wah-tak.” 

“* Cutty’s a proper little son of his father,” said the young man, amused 
by the child’s pert parody of the Cantonese intonation. | 


“Yes, he is that,” said Mary, gloomily. She remained so passive after — 


that, looking at the stone, that presently the third officer volunteered, 
‘Well, what about Cutty and me going on to the village and just sayin 
Mr. Loo’s Chinese name to the oldest inhabitant and seeing what happens 
We'll come back here and tell you the news.” 

Mary Loo did not answer, so the third officer and Cutty walked off. 


In another minute, Mary could hear a score of village dogs barking at _ 


them. She could see quite well that there was no one near her now—no one 


standing opposite to her, looking at her across the gravestone. She ex- | 


perienced no vision. And yet, quite clearly upon the shadowed air of 


her fancy was aren a ghost whose thin, senseless presence seemed — 


like the visit of an angel. No, there was nothing there—no one there. 
Some trick of loneliness made this grave interesting to her, as though the 
smoke-grey stone were a beacon lighted for her eye alone on that sub- 
merged crumbling mound of English bones. English bones, lost in Chinese 


earth. A Chinese spider—bright blue with a big bright belly—had woven — 


a web from the stone to a near shrub ; the web was perfect—as perfect 
as flowers might be on a carefully tended grave at Kensal Rise. This 
heartless decoration was appropriate for forgotten bones. Mary found 


herself thinking conversationally about spiders, as if she were arguing — 


spitefully with a friend whom she wished to convince in order to justify 
herself. “ Spiders,” she argued wordlessly, “‘ have a lot of sense. I can 
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remember about spiders from my school-teaching days. . . . spiders are 
amazons. . . it’s the woman-spider that rules the roost among spiders ; 
it’s the husband that has to face being eaten up. Can’t you imagine the 
mother spider—very domineering, very sure—(pa would have no say 
beyond what ma let him say)—bringing up all her daughters to be little 
goddesses almighty—bringing up all her sons to sacrifice—sacrifice— 
sacrifice. . . . Wait till Miss Right comes along, she tells ’em—be modest— 
know nothing—don’t even know what job will be expected of you—just 
_ be prepared for sacrifice—that’s a boy-spider’s lot. And so the girls all 
_ go off and gobble up their friends, the boys sit at home waiting for a 
female sheik to come and gobble ’em up. . . Yes, they’ve got some sense, 
have spiders. . . . ” Before whom was she making this justification ? Was 
it a justification ? Was it a confession ? Of what ? She looked up. It was 
almost surprising to find nobody there, looking comfortingly at her across 
_ the grave. She looked about, as though a friend, restless with sympathy, 
might have moved away a few steps. Her straying eyes were caught by a 
: light wisp of movement on the sand within a few feet of her—a crab 
digging itself a hole in the loose dimpled sand that stretched from the 
_ grassy margin of soil to the sea. With anxious industry the crab sprang 
to the bottom of its hole, and in a minute came carefully out grasping the 
~ largest load of sand its arms could encompass, and, after swinging delicately 
_ once or twice—rather as a golfer swings his club before making his stroke— 
_ it recoiled tensely and hurled the gobbet of sand to its dump-heap several 
inches away. Then, without a pause for breath or self-encouragement, 
it hastened into the hole again to repeat the process. The sober frenz 
_ with which any creature builds its home has none of the joy that brightens 
the other obsessive animal instincts. Hunger and sex excitement even in 
_ suspense have their raptures, but a creature wears itself out without 
immediate joy in making its house ; its busyness, in this one activity, 
is informed with a kind of despair. 
_ There was a touch of this desperate, unexpectant, homemaking in- 
_ dustriousness in Mary’s deliberate delineation of her saving ghost upon 
_ the air—a ghost with straw-coloured hair and a red face. Seeking in her 
memory for the most English face possible, she fitted her ghost with 
_the high, rather snub nose and the cheerful, sunken stone-grey eye of a 
_ grimy young mechanic once seen in a London’bus. So portrayed, straddling 
across his Chinese grave, against this Chinese nothingness, the ghost of 
‘William Ramsden seemed perfect to her. Her eyes ran up and down their 
creation, adding a touch here and a touch there. She felt as though her 
shivering heart were wrapping itself round in English homespun—and 
yet this comfort had the suspect, dangerous quality of comfort clutched 
at in a dream. 
The third officer and Cutty came back. “ It’s really no use, Mrs. Loo, 
I’m afraid. Cutty said the name beautifully and there was a very helpful 
old chap there who did his best—but evidently that name meant nothin 
to him. Come along with us to Hongkong and make proper enquiries— 
Y 
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“T found a little toad,” cried Cutty, shewing the little creature leaning 
from his loosely clenched fist like a preacher leaning from a pulpit. “ I’m 
going to keep it for ever.” ; 

“When it dies you'll find a treasure inside its head,” said the third 
officer. ‘‘ All toads have got one, they say.” 5 

“Yes, I know. It’s got a compass inside its head. Looky here—if I 
turn my whole self slowly round with the toad in my hand, its head goes — 
on trying to point to the north pole—that’s because it’s got a compass — 
inside its head.” q 

The child seemed to Mary intensely irritating ; she knew his voice — 
too well ; his complacent, adenoidal voice seemed to call her home from 
_ a delicious journey. She felt vaguely that she had been at home in the ~ 
heart of a far-away friend; she recoiled from the mean, too-familiar _ 
threshold of her own child’s heart. Intimates, she thought, should dwell _ 
in her heart—not she in theirs. May one then only find joy in exploring 
the hearts of strangers and ghosts? 

Sore with a feeling of bereavement and parting, Mary Loo followed — 
the third officer back to the cove, holding Cutty round his forearm with 
her usual ruthless and insulting grip. Pigs and hungry dogs from the — 
village rooted among the dappled cowrie shells in the sand. The shells — 
were so big and shiny that they looked as if they had been brought from ; 
the best-parlour mantelpieces of Clacton-on-Sea landladies, in a self- 
cde attempt to add Tropical Local Colour to this pale Chinese 
shore. : 

As they were rowed away from the island, Mary saw, across a crooked 
wave, a little yellow plaster house, hedged from the cove by a thicket — 
of oleanders. ‘‘ Who lives there?” she asked. : 

“Nobody now,” said the officer. “ It’s just a ruin among weeds so 
to speak. In the old days, they say, a ship’s-chandler lived there ; the cove 
is called after him—Chandler’s Creek.” | 

““ Somebody lives there still,” said Mary. ‘‘ There’s somebody now— 
look—not a Chinese—standing waving by the window under the tall 
tree.” . 

The third officer put up the glasses that he carried slung across his 
shoulder. “ ‘There’s Britt there, really, Mrs. Loo—I can see right 
through the ruin. There’s a bunch of call grasses waving by the window. 
Must have been a trick of light made you think you saw somebody.” | 

“A trick of light—a lick of trite—” chanted Cutty. “ sick of fright— 
a wick of—” 
_ “Shut your silly mouth,” cried his mother. “ You'll be sick of fright 
in a minute, jumping about like that—capsizing the boat. Don’t you~ 
know everybody’s got to sit still in a boat?” 

es | know,” said Cutty. “ Why, mammy, what are you crying for?” 

The third officer looked away in order to avoid being made uncomfort- 
able by the sight of tears on the cheek of this charmless woman. The 
captain of the ship, however, when the party reappeared before him with 
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the story of its futile mission, thought that Mrs. Loo would have eased 
_ the situation by crying a little. She was hard and indifferent, he thought ; 

it would have been much easier to be kind to a weeping woman. For the 

good man was full of a harassed craving to be kind to Mary Loo. He must 

force help on her. She needed help much more than she knew, it was 

clear. Her very unattractiveness worried his tender conscience, since it 
_ relegated her plight to the sphere of conscience rather than that of 

heart. It was a matter of duty to help her ; she wasn’t one of those women 
_ who just have to waggle their eyelashes to engage the delighted chivalry 
_ of any man anywhere. 

_In Hongkong, therefore, as soon as the business connected with the 

_ arrival of his ship was finished, he hurried irritably through the heat to 

the door of the boarding-house Balmoral, and asked for her. He found 
_ her and Cutty, looking bleakly transient, turning over the pages of out- 
_ of-date trade papers such as are always found in the frowsty sitting rooms 
_ of cheap hotels. 
_ “ Well Mrs. Loo—any news?” asked the kind man. 

“What about ? ” 
“Well—about your husband. Have you traced him?” 

__ “ My husband isn’t here ; I thought you knew that, Captain. He left 
_ long ago—he wrote and told me long ago that it was no good my coming 
_ out to Hongkong because he was leaving. He left this house without 
paying his bill, according to the old Portuguese landlady.” 
_ “ Well, well,’ said the Captain drearily, “‘ That must make it rather 
_ uncomfortable for you in this house, I’m afraid. Can I help you to find 
- mice rooms somewhere else ?.”’ 
“Oh, I paid the bill, of course. I had to, in order to stay. This is the 
_ nicest house I could stay in. Nothing micer would take me and Cutty, you 
_ know.” 
_ “ Why ever not ?” 
_ ** Well, short of the big expensive hotels, the refined boarding houses 
don’t take Ch ¥ | 
_ “Oh, Mrs. Loo—don’t talk like that,” the Captain gasped. “So you 
felt you wanted to pay your husband’s bill. I hope that means—({excuse 
my mentioning it)—that you aren’t badly placed for money. You've got 
enough to pay your passage home if you can’t find Mr. Loo—to get back 
to your own people...” 
_ “TJ have no people.” 

“‘ Well, at any rate to England.” be ae 
“England’s not my home now. The English are not my people any 
more, they tell me—in spite of my blood. If a woman marries a foreigner, 
_a foreigner she is—even if English earth and air and sea made her—and 
_a foreigner she’s got to remain. Cutty and I are Chinese now ; we’re told 
to be at home in China—whether we feel so or not. There’s no home really 
for us now, among living people.” ; 
_ The Captain reflected. “ There’s a government office here specially 
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for helping ladies in trouble, they say—er —Chinese ladies. And if what 
you say is correct—about being legally Chinese—they ought to do some- 
thing for you, I’m sure. Won’t you come along there—” 

“T’ve been there already,” said Mary. “‘ Cutty and I stood in a queue 
of Chinese ladies—very fancy ones I can tell you. . . The young man in 
the office said he’d make enquiries but he didn’t think he could do much 


to help me. I said, well, if I took up a disreputable life—then you could — 
help me, couldn’t you? . . He turned up his nose at that and said again © 
that he’d make enquiries about Walter. This morning he telephoned. 
He said, the less said about Walter the better. He said that Walter used — 
to live here on women’s earnings and persuaded girls to come to Hongkong | 
from China. He said that Walter was banished ; then he was seen again — 


here and got mixed up in a nasty case—wounding a woman—but he 


got away just as the police were after him—and now he’d probably dis-— 


appeared for good. I said, maybe he’d gone to Chinchang Island, but the 
young man said, Why on earth should he go there ? I told him how Walter 


a 


ad written me that he was going there to start a turtle farm, and the 


young man said, if he told you he was going to Chinchang, I’m afraid 
that’s the last place you'll find him, Mrs. Loo.” 

““ T’ck, tck, tck,” said the Captain, beating his furrowed brow. “ And 
didn’t the young man give you any advice how to—”’ 

“‘ He said Chinchang Island’s the last place you’ll find him. The last 
place you'll find him, he said.” 

The Captain looked at her in surprise. “ Yes, Mrs. Loo, so you’ve 
just told me. . . Well now, what about advice as to a legal separation ? 
I suppose that government young man would help you in some other 
Wway—pay your passage—advise you about—”’ 

“ He asked me if I had any money and I said I’d got fifty pounds. 
Lia of my own—that’s what Walter married me for, and he left me when 


wouldn’t make it over to him. So the young man said, Had I any friends _ 


anywhere here ? and I told him, yes—” 
‘Oh, you’ve got friends, have you?” said the Captain, immensely 


relieved. “‘ Why didn’t you tell me that before ? Can I help you to get in ~ 


touch with them ? Are they actually here in Hongkong ?” 

“T’ve got friends on Chinchang Island. Chinchang Island, the young 
man said, Why, that’s the last place you’ll find Walter Loo, he said.” 

The Captain’s jaw fell. ‘‘ Chinchang Island! Why, Mrs. Loo, you’re 
joking. Chinchang Island’s that Godforsaken place where you went ashore 
on Friday. There’s nobody on—” 

“Oh, go away—go away—” cried Mary. “I have got friends—I have 
got friends—I’ve got much better friends than you. . .” 

A wave of offended irritation bore the poor Captain out of the house. 


Yet even then his conscience would not let him forget the woman, and 


next day he returned to Balmoral House to try and reason with her. 
““ She’s gone,” said the landlady. “ Not coming back. Going to live with 
friends, she says.” 
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The Captain stood in the street and looked out at the harbour—at the 
_ forward-tilted yellow sails of the junks moving crazily across the crowded 
_ distance. Well, he’d done all he could, he thought; after all, there’s 
nothing really to be done ; there’s no place anywhere for a woman who 
marries out of her race. 

But Mary Loo, sitting uncomfortably on an inner rib of the chopping 
pitching junk that was carrying her invisibly away over the Captain’s 
horizon, saw the hem of the patched rattan sail rising to the lift of a wave— 
rising like a curtain on a pale stage—on a delicately painted scene—the 
_ far crest of an island. . . The line of land was as frail as the rim of a sea- 
_ Shell, a hope as brittle as only a pretence can be that despair erects and 
_ despair demolishes. 
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ALPHABETICAL GRACES 
By JANET E. COURTNEY. 


N the days when Lewis Carroll used to set whimsical puzzles in 

arithmetic for the young readers of that mid-Victorian periodical, 

The Monthly Packet, he complained of the shyness of competitors, 

who hid their identity behind initials. To one, ‘“‘C.G.L.”, he cried, 
“Oh Segiel, alphabetical phantom ! how can I come to grips with you and 
show you your mistakes ? ’ And how, indeed, was the critical world of an 
earlier date to deal faithfully with ladies, who modestly hid themselves 
behind such designations as “ L.E.L.” and “ A.L.O.E.” ? 
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. 
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: 
But the critics were more gallant than Lewis Carroll; they found a . 


J 
} 
prettier name for the fair znconnues : 
How have I wonder’d what ye meant, — 
Ye alphabetic Graces ! : 
And so you really represent | 
One of dear Nature’s faces | 


The sage, the schoolboy, both can tell 
The worth of L.S.D. 

But then, the worth of L.E.L. | 
All letters told in three ! 


Life to her lays ! However Fame 
*Mongst brightest names may set hers, 

These three initialsk—nameless name— 
Shall never be dead letters ! 


Thus Laman Blanchard, one of her literary friends and her most devoted — 
biographer. Though he “ presumes such a trifle not to be worth reprint- 
ing,” he nevertheless “‘ indulges himself with copying ”’ his really felicitous 
little poem of some dozen stanzas, because the little tribute had greatly 
pleased the lady to whom it was addressed. 

But “ L.E.L.”, exposed as she was in Byronic days to serious competition 
and belonging, as she did, to an age which took its poets very seriously, 
had from the beginning contrived to hold her own and to pique the curios- 
ity of her pepe to an astonishing degree, given the very modest share 
she had of anything like the “‘ genius ” so freely ascribed to her in the 
uncritical *twenties. Poets then were poets, and poetry was a quite 
definite profession. You set out to be a poet just as you might decide to — 
be a lawyer or a soldier, or a dancing-mistress, for that matter. And if you 
happened to catch the public ear, you made quite a decent living by poetry. 
You wrote it to order ; you could supply it by the yard. You engaged, as 
“L.E.L.” did, to furnish a dozen or more poems to accompany given 
drawings. You brought out Annuals, and you could reckon quite safely 
upon a substantial yearly sum to pay your butcher and baker. Poets don’t 
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do that now. They never try to live by their poetry—if they did, they would 
_ not live long. Unless already possessed iG a competence, they work for 
their living like other people, and write verses in their infrequent leisure. 
When exactly did poetry cease to pay ? No one dreams of its paying 
now, except in the later life of established favourites. We have no pro- 
fessional poets. True, we still have a Poet Laureate, but we scarcely expect 
him to do anything except rest on his laurels. Yet all through the Victorian 
_ era, commonly regarded as so material and prosaic, poetry did actually 
_ pay. Tennyson and Browning made a good thing out of it, and their right 
_ to do nothing else was regarded as beyond question. When Browning, 
somewhere about 1830, refused a Bank of England clerkship and decided 
in his teens to be a poet, his father, who was himself in the Bank, not only 
confirmed, but applauded, his son’s decision. And no one thought the 
worse of ‘Tennyson, though he was one of the twelve children of a country 
arson, because he went on living with, and on, his widowed mother and 
: fis sisters for years after he left Cambridge, and at the age of 36 was still 
__ so far from self-supporting that Sir Robert Peel had to give him a pension 
_ of £200 a year to keep him going as a poet. Certainly he made up for it 
afterwards when the Idylls of the King sold 10,000 copies in a month, and 
he died a peer and the owner of a country estate, and all out of poetry ! 
But he and Browning must have been about the last poets whose slim 
yearly volumes brought them in such a comfortable sum in royalties. 
_ Matthew Arnold had to eke out poetry by the salary of a School Inspector. 
Meredith sweated for years as a publisher’s reader whilst waiting for the 
public to appreciate him, and even when it did, it was for his novels more 
_ than for his poems. Swinburne was born in easy circumstances, and is, 
_ therefore, hardly an instance to the contrary. Francis Thompson sells 
- now and his royalties are worth something to the kind friends, but for 
_ whose timely help he would have starved; but he made practically 
_ nothing in his lifetime. There may still be one or two established and 
_ popular poets, whose poems count for something on their annual income- 
tax sifilulca ; but it would scarcely be unsafe to say that few of the poets 
now writing dare reckon on their poems to pay their rent, and that no boys 
__ or girls in their ’teens deciding on a career would be allowed to choose the 
_ profession of a poet. | ys Bb 
In the first half of the nineteenth century, however, even inferior versi- 
fiers made a good thing out of their facility. Mrs. Hemans supported her- 
self and her five children with her endless flow of easy verse. ‘True, she 
_ died young, but there was nothing to show that at forty-two her vogue was 
exhausted. And “ L.E.L.”, though her life, too, was short, had, before 
q she was thirty, done a good deal to retrieve the failing fortune of her family. 


a % * ° 
: Letitia Elizabeth Landon, so beloved of the readers of Jerdan’s Literary 
_ Gazette in the days of George IV, came of a clerical family from the West 


Country. One, Sir William Landon, Knight, possessed of landed property 
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in Herefordshire, seems to have been bitten by the mania for speculation 
which frothed up to a head and then burst in the South Sea Bubble of 
1720. His descendants took refuge in the Church. Two generations, both 
bearing the name of the Rev. John Landon, are commemorated at ‘Tedstone 
Delamere in Herefordshire, and the son of the second, another John 
Landon, was “L.E.L.’s” father. He went to sea young, preferring adventure 
to safety; but a brother of his, the Rev. Whittington Landon, was for 
thirty years Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, and spent a dignified 
old age in the Deanery of Exeter. 

John Landon made at least two voyages, one to Africa and one to 
Jamaica. After that, through the interest and influential friends of his 
brother, the Provost, he got a post at home with “ the respectable and 
prosperous house of Adair, army agents, in Pall Mall,” married a Welsh 
lady, Catherine Jane Bishop, and settled in Hans Place, Chelsea. There 
“‘ L.E.L.” was born, on August 14th, 1802, and there, or thereabouts, she 
lived for the greater part of her short life. 

She seems to have been a strong healthy child, *‘ a joyous and high- 
spirited romp ’’—so her brother later described her—showing none of the 
marks of predestination to poetry or to sorrow, which that sentimental, 
romance-loving age would have expected. She had not even the precocious 
beauty and talent of her contemporary and rival, Felicia Browne (Mrs. 
Hemans) of whom it is recorded that her radiant beauty charmed all 
beholders and that at eight years old, whilst seeming merely to flutter the 


pages of a book, she had not only mastered its contents but committed them — 


to memory ! 

At six years old Letitia was sent to a day school, kept by the Misses 
Lance, where Miss Mitford and also Byron’s early flame, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, had been pupils. But the family soon moved to the country and 


the remaining years of Letitia’s childhood were passed at Trevor Park, — 


East Barnet. When she was about thirteen the Landons returned to 


London, and there they chanced to have as neighbour, William Jerdan, © 


the editor of the newly founded Literary Gazette, a very influential paper 
in its day. He was an amiable man and seems to have been captivated by 


the clever little girl, even to the point of publishing some of her verses, _ 


and she was hailed by a wide circle as the “ Child of Song.” 

Child she was indeed, not much more than fourteen, but she was already 
scribbling faster than she could think, encouraged rather unwisely by 
critics who ascribed to her “ an elegance of mind peculiarly graceful in a 


female.”’ It would have been better for her if they had judged her as a 


poet and not as a young woman, instead of speeding her upon a career of 
elegant and quite undiscriminating versification, exhibiting all Byron’s 
melancholy with none of his strength. At eighteen she brought out a long 
poem, The Fate of Adelaide, which even her partial friend, Laman 
Blanchard, had to admit had more of promise than of performance. 
Adelaide, a Swiss maiden, is beloved by Orlando ; but he departs to the 
Crusades and marries an Eastern lady. Both his ladies die of love and are 
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buried side by side, whilst he is left, hanging sad and pensive, over their 
Sister graves : 


They laid 
Zoraide (for so she wish’d it) by the side 
Of her sweet rival. 


Sad rubbish, but typical of much that followed and really little inferior to 
the later poems, though it was never republished and does not appear in 
the Collected Works of the poetess. It showed, like all her early work, 


_ what a French critic, M. Jules Lefevre-Deumier, has called “‘ la grace, ou 


_ plutdt la négligence melodieuse,” characteristic of all her poetry, and it 


_ played with passions which a girl of eighteen could know nothing about 


but which in her ignorance, or in her audacity—one hardly knows by what 
name to call it—she thought poetic ‘“‘ genius”’ could divine without ever 
experiencing them. 

From that time forward her lyrical outpourings were seldom absent 


_from the columns of the Literary Gazette and the letters ‘“ L.E.L.”, 


says Blanchard, ‘‘ became a signature of magical interest and curiosity.” 
Publicity was not the object she aimed at, but she could have chosen no 
surer method of obtaining it. “‘ Si on savait tout ce que l’inconnu ajoute 
de prestige au talent, c’est 4 qui inventerait des cavernes pour s’y cacher ” 
Even critics, who should have known better, hastened to applaud ‘‘ these 
fresh and unstudied outpourings of genius.’’ They had no business to 
be unstudied! It is no hall-mark of genius, quite the contrary, to be above 


_ the necessity of taking pains. 


One can only hope that a hundred years ago genius meant less to the 
critics, who were so quick to discern it, than it means to us to-day, for, if 
“ L.E.L.” had it, what have we left to ascribe to Wordsworth, to Coleridge, 


t nay, to Shakespeare and Milton? A “fatal facility” “ L.E.L.” certainly 


had. For three years she poured out “ five or six snatches of song in a week, 


_ few of them without some charm of tenderness or fancy.” What they were 
like when those were absent can easily be judged by anyone who turns 


over a few pages at random : 


It is a sweet, albeit most painful feeling 
To know we are regretted. (from The Deserter). 


is scarcely a good couplet. Neither is : 
Oh ! Heart of mine, turn from the revellers before thee ; 
What part hast thou in them, or have they in thee ? 
What was the feeling that too soon came o’er thee ? 
Weariness ever that feeling must be. (from A Night in May). 


ood stanza. 
. Bea: if Byron had not written, “ Maid of Athens, ere we part,” should 


we have had from ‘“‘ L.E.L.” such rubbish as : 


Maiden, by the thousand tears 
Lava floods on my first years ; 
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By the nights, when burning pain 
Fed upon my heart and brain ; 
* % ie 


Keep thy fond faith like a thing, 
Where Time never change may bring. ; 
Vow thee to thine idol’s shrine— 
Then, maiden, read thy fate in mine. :| 
But the public applauded and continued to press for the identity of the : 
author. At length the editor, in answer to many enquiries, announced that — 
the alphabetical phantom was ‘“‘a young lady yet in her teens,” anda youth- _ 
ful fellow-poet, the Quaker, Bernard Barton, adjured her in verse to “ be _ 
as long as thou shalt list, My viewless, nameless melodist.”’ 
It was, perhaps, unfortunate that Adelaide was followed by a volume 
entitled The Improvisatrice and Other Poems, for the very title encouraged 
: 
| 
| 
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its author in her dangerous habit of improvising. In the name-poem, “a 


young female ” (“‘L.E.L.” herself, idealized ?) “‘ with all the loveliness, vivid 
feeling, and genius of her own impassioned land ” (Italy) “‘ is supposed to 
relate her own history ”—needless to say a history of dying for love : 
Oh, mockery of happiness | 
Love now was all too late to save— 
False Love. Oh, what had you to do 
With one you had led to the grave ? 
A little time I had been glad 
To mark the paleness on my cheek, 
To feel how, day by day, my step 
Grew fainter, and my hand more weak. 
And so on, and so on, luxuriating in her sorrow, whilst the tardy, though 
true lover, when the grave has finally closed over his fair and fragile lady, - 
is supposed to devote the rest of his mortal life to mourning her, as thus : ~ 
There is a lone and stately hall, 
_ Its master dwells apart from all. 


. . . . He was young, 
The castle’s lord, but pale like age ; 
His brow, as sculpture beautiful, 
Was wan as Grief’s corroded page. 
He had no words, he had no smiles, 
No hopes—his sole employ to brood 
Silently over his sick heart 
In sorrow and in solitude. 
All very pretty and Byronic and full of a “wilful sadness,” which “L.E.L.’s” 
impressionable public insisted on taking seriously—so seriously that when, 
in Sappho’s Song, she wrote : | 
; It was my evil star above, 
Not my sweet lute that wrought me wrong ; 
It was not song that taught me love, 
But it was love that taught me song. 
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they immediately concluded that the young poetess was speaking from the 


_ depths of a broken heart, whereas, as a matter of fact, she was then a lively 
and cheerful young woman, going about freely in society and enjoying to 


the full the fame that her poetry had won for her. 
Did this fame bring her happiness ? It is hard to say. Her poems are 


_ steeped in melancholy, but that was the fashion of her time. Moreover, 


_ the poet, as such, may “‘ sit above the clang and dust of Time,” even if he 


has not, as certainly she had not, “ the world’s secret trembling on his 


_ lip.” One cannot be a poet, even a middling one, says M. Lefevre- 
_ Deumier, without being in some sort the confidant of posterity, without 


_ catching some whisper of Destiny—and Destiny had in store for poor 
“ L.E.L.” no happier future than it held for the greater poet lately dead. 


So that when a world in mourning for Byron was in such haste to acclaim 
his feminine re-incarnation, it omitted to notice that “ ’aigle mort renais- 


_ sait papillon.” 
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Perhaps it wouldn’t have minded, if it had. It was obsessed by the 
phenomenon of a young woman pouring out her soul in a flood of melodious 
verse enriched with a wealth of imagery. It was ready to welcome whatever 


_ she chose to give it. So, encouraged by critics who should have sternly 
_ checked her faults, she went on in the same vein and gave it The Trouba- 
dour, The Golden Violet, The Venetian Bracelet, all more or less on the 


same pattern, collections of lyrical stories, supposed to be the effusions of 


_ competitors in feasts of song, but never individualised—just “‘ L.E.L.” 
- relating this or that tale of unhappy love, this or that story of sentimen- 
_ talized passion. To read one is to read all, and having read, to forget. 
_ And the pity of it is that she had real poetic talent, if she could but have 
_ been persuaded to give herself time for a little reflection. But she prided 
_ herself on being equal to anything, and she didn’t discriminate. 


Once, when challenged to produce a poem on the first subject named, 


: she was given “‘ St. George’s Hospital.” One can only suppose that she 


had never seen the inside of a hospital! Tennyson could be mawkish 


enough on hospitals—witness one of his poems in old age—but he is 


: 


_ nothing to “ L.E.L.”’! 


There was a sickly light, whose glimmer showed 
Many a shape of misery ; there lay 

The victims of disease, writhing with pain, 

And low, faint groans and breathings short and deep, 
Each gasp a heartfelt agony, were all 

That broke the stillness. 


And so she goes on, piling it up, the battered soldier, the neglected genius, 
the girl ae had “ ibyed trusted and been betray’d ! ”’ and whose “ face 


was a sweet ruin.” Her eyes, we hear, 

Though dim had yet their beautiful blue tinge. 
Neglected as it was, her long fair hair 

Was like the plumage of the dove, and spread 
Its waving curls like gold upon her pillow. 
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When was a dove’s plumage golden ? And didn’t hospital nurses even in 
the twenties brush their patients’ hair ? 

However, none of it seemed to matter. She was an accepted poetess. © 
She might, and did, write some 40,000 lines with scarcely ever a memorable ~ 
one, yet she made a not inconsiderable income from these volumes, as 
well as from her contributions to periodicals. The New Monthly Magazine, — 
a great favourite in the early ’thirties, published much of her occasional © 
verse, and for eight years she edited Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-book 
and did it very ably, drawing a steady income from it and showing re- — 
markable adaptability in fitting her poems to given engravings, even when ~ 
their subject was Eastern scenery, about which she really knew nothing. — 
But had she not been nurtured upon the Arabian Nights? That was — 
quite enough to feed her fancy. 

She tried her hand, too, at novels, Romance and Reality, Francesca j 
Carrara, and an unfinished one of Marlborough’s period, Ethel Churchill, © 
which came nearer to real life than the two earlier ones, though they also — 
illustrated her power of depicting scenes, imaginary but quasi-historical, . 
and her industry in elaborating her back-ground. Francesca Carrara, — 
placed in the Court of Louis XIV, was worked up from contemporary 
memoirs. She knew nothing of France beyond what she had seen in one | 
visit to Paris. But she did know something of literature. She was no fool © 
and no mere sentimentalist where that was concerned. In some shrewd — 
critiques, found amongst her papers and posthumously published by her 
biographer, she says of Southey, for instance, ‘‘ There is something in 
Southey’s genius that always gives me the idea of the Alhambra—there is — 
the great proportion and the fantastic ornament.” But though she finds 
these characteristics in such work as Thalaba, she quite justly contrasts 
with it the “ quaint simplicity of his minor poems ; they give the idea of — 
innocent, yet intelligent children—almost startling you with the depth of 
knowledge that a simple truth may convey.” 

And of Wordsworth she says that he “‘ is a poet that even Plato might 
have admitted into his republic. He is the most passionless of writers.” 
Whilst Shelley, on the other hand, “‘ reasoned with his feelings ”’ and ‘‘ was 
too young to make allowance—that first step in true philosophy—and — 
fancied that to defy a system was to destroy it.” All of which is very true | 
and some of it, for a young woman still barely in her "thirties, very pene- 
trating. 

Her letters show much practical sense and a very fair acquaintance 
with the business side of literature, though, like most authors who also 
cultivate the social amenities, she was very frequently behind-hand both 
in time and in money. “ This has been a very Viola week,”’ she writes on 
one occasion to one of her editors, evidently pressing for his copy : 

What is its history ? 
A blank, my lord. 
I literally have been too stupid to write, but I have refused to dine out to-day 
on purpose to do something for you to-night ; at least I shall try, and, if I succeed, 
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send it early to-morrow. As there are no books, I have made several extracts from 
the magazines. 


And to a friend she writes : 


Come to Hendon, I cannot; printers are “ stronger than love ” and the press 
“more cruel than the grave.” I am in the agonies of my last volume, unable to 
sleep for thinking of my preface, and unable to eat for meditating my dedication, 
also, I know not which way to turn for a motto. Moreover this is my very busiest 
time, writing for the annuals. . . . There is one conclusion at which I have 
arrived, that a horse in a mill has an easier life than an author. I am fairly fagged 
out of my life. 


She was willing, too, for a fee, to put other people’s work into shape, 


_and as she was on fairly intimate terms with most of the literary ladies of 


her time, she knew what they were projecting. Amongst her friends was 


_ Catherine, Lady Stepney (née Pollock, and before her second marriage to 

_ Sir Thomas Stepney, the wife of Russell Manners). Both as Mrs. Manners 

_ and as Lady Stepney this lady published novels, now deservedly forgotten, 
_ but of one of them a correspondent of Miss Mitford’s writes : 


I find Miss Landon wrote Lady Stepney’s book—I never read it. She had a 
hundred pounds and grumbles much as she says it took her more time than writing 

a new one would have done. 
“ L.E.L.” herself is also reported to have said that, had she not taken the 
book in hand, “its grammar and spelling would have disgraced a lady’s 


~ mind.” 


But she could be very generous to her contemporaries—there was no 


littleness or petty jealousy about her. Of Maria Jewsbury she says that 
_ “the extreme perfection of her language ” is “‘ like reading an eloquent 


book full of thought and poetry.” And of Mrs. Hemans, her most serious 


literary rival, she wrote a considered appreciation, claiming for her poetry 
_ that it was destined to “‘ permanent remembrance.” 


Though her own income from her writings was substantial, she was so 


: generous and open-handed, both to her friends and to all who appealed 
to her, that she knew what it was to be in debt and difficulty. Writing to a 
young friend, the daughter of her attached physician, Dr. Thomson, 
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_ She says : 


I have been a little sullen and a little sick: the first was want of money, and the 

last, as they say in riddles, arose from my first. Iam happy to tell you that two pale 

pink cheques inscribed with a name at once “‘so dreaded and so dear” (what 

lover’s name will ever make my breast beat as does that of Messrs. Longman ?), 

these, with one prescription of your father’s have completely restored that happy 
~ equilibrium which constitutes health. 


But she was able to be of real help to her mother, left after her father’s 
death in somewhat straitened circumstances since he had inherited his 
great-grandfather’s speculative tendencies ; and in a letter, written to an 
intimate friend after her own marriage in 1838, she says : 

If my literary success does but continue, in two or three years I shall have an 
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independence from embarrassment it is long since I have known. It will enable 


me comfortably to provide for my mother. 

The story of that marriage ends in a still mysterious tragedy. “ L.E.L.’s” 
own heart history, unlike her high-flown imaginary love-stories, had been 
on the whole uneventful. Her affections do not seem to have been seri- 


ously engaged until she was over thirty, almost qualified by pre-Victorian — 


standards for old-maidenhood but saved from that ee by her 


literary fame and her wit and vivacity. She had many friends of both 


sexes. Amongst them was one, of whom Laman Blanchard writes : 
Between herself and a gentleman, with whom it had been for some time a pleasure 


to her to correspond and to converse, a literary intimacy and interchange of intel- : 


lectual sentiment had ripened (as it was conjectured among their friends) into a 
closer and tenderer sympathy. 


Blanchard is too discreet to mention names, but rumour has it that the 
gentleman in question was John Forster.* The report, however, of this 
intended marriage revived an old and baseless slander, to which “ L.E.L.’s” 
unthinking freedom in social intercourse had apparently given some colour. 
Her friends had tried, but in vain, to trace its origin and to run it to earth. 
Its revival at such a time gave ‘‘ L.E.L.” acute distress, and she broke off 
the engagement. 

Her biographer published the letter after her death in justice to her 
memory. She was ill at the time and in great distress of mind : 


I have already written you two notes which I fear you could scarcely read or 
understand. I am to-day sitting up for an hour, and though strictly forbidden to 
write, it will be the least evil. I wish I could send you my inmost soul to read, for 
I feel at this moment the utter powerlessness of words. . . . Again, I repeat that 
I will not allow you to consider yourself bound to me by any possible tie. To any 
friend to whom you may have stated our engagement, I cannot object to your 


stating the truth. Do every justice to your own kind and generous conduct. I am 


: 


placed in a most cruel and difficult position. Give me the satisfaction, as far as © 


rests with myself of having nothing to reproach myself with. The more I think, the 
more I feel I ought not—I cannot—allow you—to unite yourself with one accused 
of—I cannot write it. The mere suspicion is dreadful as death . . . I feel that to 
give up all idea of a near and dear connection is as much my duty to myself as to 
you. Why should you be exposed to the annoyance—the mortification of having 


the name of the woman you honour with your regard, coupled with insolent 
insinuation ? 


She ends up with some medical details of her condition, rather oddly 


precise for the occasion; but to the firm resolve expressed in this letter, 


which does her honour, in spite of all remonstrance she determinedly 
adhered. 


* This is confirmed, not only by an entry in Macready’s diaries quoted by Mrs. Enfield in 
her “L.E.L.” : A Mystery of the Thirties (1928), but also by a letter Pde “ L.E.L.” to 
Bulwer Bier first saving a a Sadleir’s Bulwer (1931). Mr. Sadleir also gives 
reasons for believing that the scandalous reports concerning “‘ L.E.L.” originated wit 
Irish journalist, Dr. William Maginn, : aoa a 
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What this terrible accusation precisely was does not appear in any of the 
memorials of her. Blanchard rather quaintly ascribes its origin to the 
freedom of her literary letters : 


When writing to authors whom she had known and confided in for years, and in 
whom differences of age and the long-worn honours of the married lot might have 
sufficed to guard her from all misapprehension, she was sometimes apt to lay aside 
the formalities of respect due to middle-aged husbands, and the reverence that 

_ belongs to the father of a numerous family. 


_ Did she, perhaps, address a “ middle-aged ” husband and father of ten 
_by his Christian name ? And did a plain and “‘ middle-aged ” wife find 
the letter ? We shall never now know, but poor “ L.E.L.” seems to have 
suffered more than sufficiently for such an innocent epistolary exuberance. 
Not very long after this break with her betrothed, she met Mr. George 
Maclean, a Scotsman home on leave from West Africa, where he was 
_ Governor of Cape Coast Castle. They were near of an age, round about 
thirty-five. She had from childhood been interested in hearing about 
Africa. Her recent unhappy experience had left a blank in her life. When, 
after a very short acquaintance, Maclean offered her marriage, to the 
surprise of most of her friends she accepted him and began almost at once 
to prepare for departure from England, and the literary London life she 
had seemed to delight in. There were some later doubts and hesitations. 
Her own health was a little uncertain. Then a rumour reached her of the 
existence in Africa of a native wife. This her intended husband was able 
to explain away. “‘ No such matrimonial connection had ever existed ; 
and no connection at all that had not been terminated some considerable 
_time before in a manner the most unequivocal and final.” 
_ As to any rumours concerning herself, Mr. Maclean refused to hear 
_them and treated them with contempt. For this she was profoundly grate- 
ful to him. Finally, on June 7th, 1838, they were privately married at St. 
_Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, by her brother, now the Rev. W. H. 
Landon, the bride being given away by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer (the 
novelist, Bulwer Lytton). Bride and bridegroom set sail for Africa a 
fortnight later and after a stormy voyage, during which “‘ L.E.L.” suffered 
-agonies from sea-sickness, they landed at Cape Coast Castle on August 
16th. Two months later ‘“ L.E.L.” was found dying on the floor of her 
room, with an empty bottle clenched in her hand. 
_ The mystery was never explained. Her letters home had been happy ; 
she was full of interest in her new surroundings and the hardships she 
complained of were far slighter than she had anticipated. Her husband 
deposed that no trouble had occurred between them, and there was no 
evidence to the contrary. The Englishwoman who waited on her said she 
“took medicine occasionally for spasms out of the bottle labelled “‘ Hydro- 
“cyanic Acid ” ; but Dr. Thomson in England, who had given her the list 
of drugs to take with her, declared that no such drug was included in any 
of his prescriptions, and sent to the press a copy of his original order, as 
led by Mr. Squire, the chemist who executed it. Was it suicide ? Was it 
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accident ? Did the native woman, whom she had supplanted, take some 
dark and secret vengeance ? The jury on the spot found that Mrs. Maclean 
died of poison, incautiously taking an overdose of an accustomed remedy ; 
but they found this verdict on evidence which in England would have been 
deemed insufficient and without any examination of the contents of the 
stomach. So the mystery remains a mystery still. “ L.E.L.”, like her own 
heroines, was too early the victim of a cruel fate.* 

It is easier to write some account of her than to place her definitely in - 
the hierarchy, even of minor poets. Little that she wrote survives. The 
Golden Treasury contains not a single one of her poems. Yet, as late as” 
1859, Longmans thought it worth while to re-issue in two volumes, with | 
a prefatory memoir, the original four-volume edition of her Poetical 
Works, so that they might “‘ be rendered accessible to a still wider circle — 
of readers than they have hitherto enjoyed.” They claimed that their 
action was in answer to “‘ the expression of a general desire.” 

Her own conception of her calling was no mean one. She has expressed _ 
it at its highest in Erinna, a poem dedicated to the young Greek poetess 
who died in her eighteenth year and whose sepulchral epigram by Anti- _ 


4 


pater appears in the Greek Anthology : | 


Oh, glorious is the gifted poet’s lot 

And touching more than glorious : ’tis to be ; 
Companion of the heart’s least earthly hour ; : 
The voice of love and sadness, calling forth 


From the first moment when a falling leaf, 

Or opening bud or streak of rose-touch’d sky 
Waken’d in me the flush and flow of song, 

I gave my soul entire unto the gift 

I deem’d mine own, direct from heaven ; it was 
The hope, the bliss, the energy of life ; 


It had seem’d to me 
A miser’s selfishness, had I not sought 
To share with others those impassion’d thoughts, 
Like light, or hope, or love, in their effects. 


And yet I would resign the praise that now 
Makes my cheek crimson, and my pulses beat, 
Could I but deem that when my hand is cold, 
And my lip passionless, my songs would be 
Number’d mid the young poet’s first delights ; 


i nO 


* Mrs. Enfield’s interesting, but highly imaginative, sketch of “ L.E.L.” suggests that 
Maclean tried to get out of his engagement, and that “ L.E.L.”, finding herself “ an un- 
wanted wife,” committed suicide. But the evidence for this theory is of the slightest. 
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My songs have been the mournful history 

Of woman’s tenderness and woman’s tears ; 

I have touch’d but the spirit’s gentlest chords ;— 
Surely the fittest for my maiden hand ;— 

And in their truth my immortality. 


But that was just the pity of it. Suffused as they were with gentle senti- 
ment, seldom as direct and sincere in expression as the passage above 
quoted, her songs did not achieve immortality or anything like it. They 
achieved a passing vogue and a short réclame, due to the mystery of her 

_ fate which barely survived her contemporaries and her biographer, who 
died by his own hand but seven years after her death. Much that she 
wrote deserved this oblivion ; it is scarcely up to the level even of Keep- 
sakes and Annuals, and no ballad of hers will live as long as Mrs. Hemans’ 

_ Casabianca. But amongst her later poems are a few that show consider- 
able command of metre and true poetic feeling. Take, for instance, two 
which she wrote on that last voyage to her new home in Africa. The first 
is called The Polar Star : 


A star has left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern light— 

How many planets are on high, 
But that has left the night ! 


* * * 


It rose upon our English sky, 

Shone o’er our English land, 

And brought back many a loving eye 
And many a gentle hand ! 


* * * 


Thou lovely polar star ! Mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none look’d up with me. 


But thou hast sunk below the wave, 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 


ie 


_ And again, in Night at Sea, she writes : 

. The very stars are strangers, as I catch them 
Athwart the shadowy sails that swell above : 

‘ I cannot hope that other eyes will watch them 

At the same moment with a mutual love. 
They shine not there, as here they now are shining. 
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The very hours are changed.—Ah do ye sleep ? 
O’er each home pillow midnight is declining— 
May some kind dream at least my image keep ! 
My friends, my absent friends ! 
Do you think of me, as I think of you ? 


F 


But she has no staying power, no sustained excellence. When she gets a 
good stanza, it is followed almost immediately by one of pedestrian” 


banality. Take New Year’s Eve: 


There is no change upon the air, 
No record in the sky ; 

No pall-like storm comes forth to shroud 
The year about to die. 


A few light clouds are in the heaven 
A few far stars are bright ; 

And the pale moon shines as she shines 
On many a common night. 


An admirable start, but turn the page and you come upon : 


Sad the mere change of fortune’s chance, 
And sad the friend unkind ; 

But what has sadness like the change 
That in ourselves we find ? 


Could anything be more trite ? Again in The Nameless Grave she starts 


very badly : 
I will not pause beside a tomb 
Where nothing calls to mind 
Aught that can brighten mortal gloom, 
Or elevate mankind. 


but at the end, remembering Shelley and Keats, she achieves two quite 


tolerable stanzas : 


He who hath sung of passionate love, 
His life a feverish tale :— 

Oh ! not the nightingale, the dove 
Would suit this quiet vale. 


See, I have named your favourite two— 
Each had been glad to crave 

Rest ’neath this turf’s unbroken dew, 
And such a nameless grave. 


But the gold is too rare and the dross too plentiful. It is difficult to recko 
her amongst even lesser literary lights. 


; 
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MARIA JANE JEWSBURY 
By ERIC GILLETT 


N the lists of contributors to the Annuals which were such a feature 

of drawing-room literature in the early years of the Nineteenth 
Century, the initials ““M.J.J.”, or the name “ Miss Jewsbury,” 
figured frequently and conspicuously in the late *twenties and early 
thirties. Verses of a romantic and occasionally pious type, short stories 


in which blighted affections played a very prominent part, and some 


really amusing light essays flowed from her spirited pen. In fact the 
literary critics of the period usually referred to her work as “ spirited.” 


In the letters, recently published,* which Wordsworth wrote to her, 


he remarked on her good sense, vivacity and versatility, and it is not 
surprising that she was able to bring to literature some of the qualities 
which she had learned in the course of looking after her sister, Geraldine, 


afterwards well known as a novelist, and her three brothers. Her early 


life can be sketched in a few lines. 

Maria Jane Jewsbury was born at Measham, Derbyshire, near the 
borders of Leicestershire, on the twenty-fifth of October, 1800. Her father 
was a cotton manufacturer, at that time in prosperous circumstances, and 
her childhood seems to have been uneventful. Years afterwards, writing to 


_ Mrs. Hemans, she said that she was only nine years old when the ambition 


of writing a book and being praised publicly seized her ‘‘ with a vague 


_ longing.” She also remarked that she was anxious to associate with authors, 
_ which is, on the whole, less easy to understand. These ambitions received 


an abrupt check soon after the Jewsbury family moved to Manchester in 


- 1818 and her mother died. 


s 


It was three years later that her first published poem appeared in 
Aston’s Manchester Gazette, according to that grave authority, the 
D.N.B., but, as I write, there lies before me, written in an immaculate, 
spidery, copperplate hand, with much underlining, the following verses, 
which, the author notes, saw the light in the Coventry Herald in the 


spring of 1818. They are entitled : 


7 


CuRIOSITY AND SCANDAL. 


There are some folks whom oft we see, 
With such a taste for pedigree, 
The moment a fresh face is found, 
Enquiring whispers murmur round, 
Of who she is, and where has been, 
And what she says, and what has seen, 
Who she is with, and what she knows, 
The cut and colour of her clothes— 
These folks remind me of the Bee, 
eee ee eee 2 eS 
"In The Times of 5th and 6th October, 1931. 
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(But not of useful industry) 

Who range untir’d throughout the fields, 
And suck the meanest flower it yields ; 
For they to gain their worthy end, 

To every means will condescend, 

With simple children e’en to try, 

To make them a domestic spy ; 

They, if they could, would wish to gather 
The history of their great-grandmother. 
But be folks good, or full of flaws, 

None can escape from Scandal’s claws ; 
All these fair with honied tongues 
And blessed with ‘‘ adamantine lungs,” 
Unlike the bee which stings but once, 
And only then in self-defence, 

With them it is a constant humour, 

They cannot sup without a rumour ; 

To take their tea would be surprising, 
Without a hint of strange surmising : 
Oh! were it only understood, - 

How much they seek their neighbour’s good, 
A grateful country sure would raise 

An edifice to note their praise, 

With deaf and dumb it should be graced, 
These ladies over them be placed, 

And I am sure they soon would teach— 
Their pupils liberty of speech. 


ren ee Oe 


ee 


M. J. Jewsbury. 


It will be noticed that neither the poet nor the editorial staff of the Coventry 
Herald cared much about grammar or the niceties of rhyme, but no one 
will deny that the poem is spirited. Three years later Miss Jewsbu 
began the course of reading of which she felt herself so greatly in need. — 
Her brothers and sisters were old enough to make less heavy demands 
upon her time, although, even in 1824 when she was already launched as an 
authoress and contributor she writes with considerable feeling to her friend 
Mrs. Alaric Watts, who had apparently recommended her to write a 
novel likely to suit the sentimental tastes of the time: 


. . » » A love tale I never shall write. The moment I begin to cogitate over the 
proper materials I feel an irresistible inclination to laugh. With one or two excep- 
tions, I never have read a love-tale without seeing its ludicrous side ; and sure, am I, 
that not even from the Rosabella Annes shall I ever extract a tear. If you had any 
compassion you might make me a present of a love-tale ; I would be very grateful, 
and honest too, and acknowledge in a note that I was indebted for it to a married 
friend of great experience. But I know how it is ; you are on your sofa in a state 
of enviable serenity of body and mind, and from that sofa and that serenity no 
elocution of mine will stir you. How different is my condition at this present ! 
Three dear children are catechizing me at the rate of ten questions in every five 
minutes. I am within hearing of one servant stoning a kitchen floor; and of | 


( 
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another practising a hymn ; and of a very turbulent child and unsympathetic 
nurse next door. I think I could make a decent paper descriptive of the miseries 
of combining literary tastes with domestic duties. 


In spite of these domestic difficulties Miss Jewsbury continued to pour 
out prose and verse so regularly that Mr. Alaric Watts, the editor of the 
Manchester Courier and a well-known poet, encouraged her to think of 
publishing a collection of these pieces in book form, and actually succeeded 
in obtaining a most favourable agreement from Messrs. Hurst & Robinson, 
who promised to give the author one hundred pounds for her work. 
Sixteen years after her first dream of authorship, the clumsily-named 
Phantasmagoria made its appearance, dedicated to Mr. Wordsworth, 
who acknowledged its receipt in a lengthy letter, full of praise and criti- 
cism. He found that the lines To Love were excellent and the conclusion 
original. To Death had strength, although there was some confusion 
between the person of Death and the act of dying. The prose appealed 
to him more than the verse, and he specially commended for its “ acute 
observation and delicate handling without exaggeration or caricature ” 
a violently romantic and melodramatic episode, The Unknown, in which 
a mysterious stranger, with a lurid past, won the affection of a brother 
and sister. Needless to say the episode ends with the brother (the narrator) 
shedding tears over the green mound which covered his sister’s grave in 
the local churchyard. The most entertaining feature connected with the 
publication of the book hinged on the fact that Mr. Wordsworth cannot 
have read Phantasmagoria very thoroughly, or if he had he must have 
been extremely obtuse. It happened that Miss Jewsbury had a pretty 
knack of parody, and in one of her papers, she gave a series of impressions 
of the different methods of reviewing. A volume of verse by a beginner 
was reviewed in two styles, favourably and unfavourably. Then came the 
_ piece de resistance, a review in the grand manner, the Southey manner, 
in fact. It was his habit, and it still obtains to-day, to collect a number of 
books and review them in one article. Sometimes the subjects of the books 
__ were similar, sometimes they were not. Sometimes Mr. Southey stuck 
_ to his guns and really reviewed the books, more often he showed a 
notable talent for digression. Miss Jewsbury’s adumbration of his manner 
was intended to show him in his most discursive mood, and she succeeded 
remarkably well in her aim. To begin with, she gave a list of the sup- 
posititious volumes under notice. These included : 


1. A letter to the King, both Houses of Parliament, and the country at large, 
on the urgent importance of an immediate alteration in the Standard Weights and 
Measures. Price 2s. sewed, 1801. = 

_ 2. Arithmetical Researches ; or the Origin and History of Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and Division ; with copious Index, Notes, and Illustrations. 

Very neat in calf. 10s. 1803. ape ; 

_ 3. A New System of Land Surveying, in all its Branches, including Trigono- 
metry, Land Measuring by the Chain, Plain Table, Theodolite, and other instru- 

ments; containing newly invented tables of Signs and tangents, Logarithms, etc., etc. 


zZ* 
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In one thick vol. 1804. 
4. A minute Inquiry into the Nature of the Navigation Tables, employed by 


Hiram, King of Tyre. By a superannuated Naval Officer. 1799. 
5. An essay on Decimal Fractions. 1800. sey 
6. Thoughts on the Importance of Algebra to Poets and Painters, with Original 


Remarks on the Sciences of the Antediluvians. In calf, uncut. 1801. 


The review began in the pleasantly pompous and not unwary fashion, 
common to the busy reviewer, who is a master craftsman at his own kind of 
journalism, but is unfortunately not familiar with the subject of the 
books he has to criticize : 


We have prefaced our paper with rather a long list of publications, but as 
they all relate to the same important subject, though written by different authors, 


they may be classed together with peculiar propriety. This arrangement precludes, . 


it is true, the necessity of noticing any of the works themselves, but affords ample 


scope for some highly important remarks on a subject, which having long employed ~ 
our thoughts, appears well worth the attention of every reflective and well principled — 


mind. 


After this promising beginning, the reviewer goes on to express a detest- 
ation of everything new and of ‘the sickening variety of improvements,” — 


an admiration for the contented lives of his ancestors, and various other 


irrelevant matters, turning into a disquisition of twenty pages on things — 
in general, “ with particular mention of the Brazils, the Peninsular War, | 


and Church History.” One does not credit Wordsworth with a strong 


sense of humour, and so one can only believe that he sent the book to — 


Southey in all innocence asking for the favour of a review. 

This slight contretemps had no influence on the very friendly relations 
that soon existed between Miss Jewsbury and the Wordsworths. On the 
5th August, 1825, Wordsworth wrote to Alaric Watts expressing his high 


opinion of the author of Phantasmagoria, and three months later Dorothy — 


Wordsworth, writing to Crabb Robinson, speaks even more highly in 


her praise, and indicates that Miss Jewsbury has already stayed at Rydal 


Mount: 


Now while I speak of Manchester, let me say a word in praise of a friend of 


Dora’s [the poet’s daughter], a Miss Jewsbury, who has written for the Souvenir — 


and for several other periodicals, under the signature of M.J.J. She is a young 
woman of extraordinary talents, is a good daughter, and a good sister to a numerous 
family at the head of which she was left, by the death of their mother, at the age 
of fifteen. We became acquainted with Miss Jewsbury last summer, and she 
spent above a week under our roof. 


Miss Jewsbury seems to have been made intoxicated by the smell of ink. _ 
Her correspondence with literary people was extensive. More than one of 


her friends, in writing about her, laments that she should be wasting 
her talents in producing effusions for those ephemeral productions, 
the Souvenir, the Amulet, the Magnet and others of their kind. The book 


virus was in her system and she could not get it out. She had to write, 


reo. 
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not so much because she had a great deal to say, but because it gratified 
her vanity and made her happy to be in the swim. She had a curiously 
modern view of the times in which she lived. In The Age of Books she 
expressed opinions that seem highly relevant to our own day : 


Surely no one will deny the propriety of distinguishing the present as an age 
of books ! of book making ! book reading ! book reviewing ! and book forgetting ! 
Authors, some fifty years ago, were perhaps, with reference to the rest of the popula- 
tion, in the proportion of one in twenty thousand, but since then they have so 
multiplied and increased, that were they all suddenly swept away, the kingdom 
would be as much depopulated (I do not say impoverished) as though it had been 
the seat of a five years’ war. Literary tastes, literary pursuits, and literary friends, 
are now so universal, that it is rather a distinction to be without them. The days 
are past when to know a person who had seen a poet, raised a man above his fellows ; 
and to write a book (no matter about what) made the author a lion for life. Indeed 
authorship has become such a mere every-day occupation, for mere every-day 
people, that it is rather hazardous to point out any one of your acquaintances 
as a person who you are sure “ does not write, and has no thoughts of publishing.” 
Your most intimate friend, however dull, may be guilty of a statistical quarto ; 
your youngest daughter may, unknown to you, write all the poetry for a magazine, 
besides having a volume of ‘‘ Fragments in prose and verse ” almost ready for 
publication. You may have a talented washerwoman quite clever at composition, 
and even your barber’s apprentice may be a rising genius, destined for far higher 
deeds than to ‘“‘ eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.” 


It may have been to remedy this sorry state of affairs that Miss Jewsbury, 
from a bed of convalescence after a long illness, wrote her Letters to the 
- Young. She had been overtaken by illness soon after the publication of 
__ Phantasmagoria and, at one time, was so ill that her father was allowed 
to see her only once a week. It is not surprising that her Letters were 
devoutly Scriptural, and heavy reading for those she was most anxious to 
aid. The proximity of death is heavily emphasized, and is remarkable 
in an age when even drawing-room and album verses noted with grim 
satisfaction the inevitable progress to the grave. 

In the year 1828, Miss Jewsbury was almost herself again, and she was 
able to spend the late summer and autumn at Primrose Cottage in the 
neighbourhood of St. Asaph, only half a mile from Rhyllon where Mrs. 
Hemans lived. It was then that the most considerable and important of 
Miss Jewsbury’s literary friendships began. Mrs. Hemans’ biographer 
comments on the contrast provided by the two women. Mrs. Hemans was 
womanly and markedly feminine. Miss Jewsbury’s mind is described as 
being almost masculine by contrast. For many years it has been the 
custom to disparage Mrs. Hemans and all her works, but anyone who takes 
the trouble to read her letters will find that she had an agreeably quiet 
sense of humour and a quick appreciation of the ridiculous. There was 
also in her the strong vein of melancholy which was so noticeable in 
_ Miss Jewsbury. They were both preoccupied by the idea of mortality : 
_ “ Allthoughts, all images, all contrasts of thoughts and images, are derived 
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from living much under that shadow,” Miss Jewsbury wrote, and again: 
‘“T am melancholy by nature; cheerful on principle.” All the same, 
Miss Jewsbury was able to find recreation in contemplating objects which 
are not usually stimulating to others. There was, for example, the stuffed 
owl, which, as she assured Wordsworth, consoled her greatly during her 
long illness and drew from him one of the less admirable of his sonnets. 
As far as I am aware, the version I give here has never been printed before : 


In blooming health while gay Coevals tread 

The Mountain turf and River’s flowery marge, 

Or float with music in the festal barge, 

Or with light step the mazy dance have led, 

’ Tis Anna’s lot to press a weary bed, 

Till oft her guardian Angel, to some charge 

More urgent called, will stretch his wings at large ; 
And Friends too rarely prop her languid head ; 
Yet genius is no feeble comforter ; 

Even a stuffed owl, when nought that lives is near, 
Can cheat the time, sending her fancy out 

To ivied Castles, and to moonlight skies, 

Tho’ he can neither stir a plume nor shout 

Nor veil with restless film his staring eyes. 


Originally the poet wrote as his opening line: 
While gay Coevals free as Oreads tread 


but evidently this did not please him and he substituted Coevals in bloom- 
ing health instead. He may have felt that they would be more bracing — 


for the invalid. 
This early version is among the Jewsbury family papers, and it is written 
upon a paper which contains also one of the most curious first lines that 


Wordsworth ever wrote. This occurs in his first version of the sonnet 
To a Redbreast : 


Strange visitation—at Jemima’s lip 

Thus hadst thou pecked, wild Redbreast ! love might say, 
A half-blown rose had tempted thee to sip 

Its glistening dews : 


A year later a present from Miss Jewsbury was to stir the poet to even 
greater activity, but that will appear in due course. There is no doubt 
that next to Wordsworth, Mrs. Hemans exercised the strongest influence 
upon Miss Jewsbury. She was the only person to whom she could speak 
as she felt, and, after the holiday in Wales was over, the correspondence 
between the two ladies was frequent, and often exceedingly entertaining. 
Whatever may be said about Miss Jewsbury’s merits as a writer, there 
is no doubt that she was an excellent correspondent. It was probably 


late in 1828 or at the beginning of the following year that she wrote to 
her friend : 


I thank you greatly for your last—I thank you for not exerting yourself to 


ee 
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be cheerful ; pray always tell me the worst both as to mind and body : the sorrow of 
sympathy is not the sorrow that breaks the heart, but the sorrow of selfishness 
do not scruple taxing my sympathy. .. . . 

_ For myself, I am in a state of unrest. I cannot settle just at present. I miss my 
imaginative associations, and do not, like Mr. Dangle in the Critic, greatly like this 
being “looked up to.” I don’t like having to lock up my similes, to mould my 
Opinions in a more practical form, and find my favourite books lightly esteemed. 
Amongst my friends I have plenty of intellect in the raw material, but I have got 
a taste for it in an imaginative state. I am not satisfied with silk in the cocoon, I 
must have it wrought up into Persian stuffs. And then the music ! 

.....In fact I believe I am very conceited, though duly gratified by the unfeig- 
ned rejoicing manifested by numbers on account of my return. The town is mad, 
no other word will do, touching this Festival. Such displays of finery in the shops ! 
such placards! such advertisements! such buying, selling, scheming, riding, 
walking, talking, debating, all on this one subject ! Such a medley of building, 
joining buildings, making Turkish tents and Turkish draperies, and every-land 
costumes—tailors and milliners monarchs of the day—and such a medley of the 
Messiah, the Creation, concerts and balls ; charity the avowed, amusement the 
real object, and poor religion the cloak. I hear so much of devotional feelings 
and fancy dresses, that I cannot tell one from the other, and when I see the position 
of The Messiah on the placards thus, 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT 
THE MESSIAH 
FANCY DRESS BALL 


I always think of the two malefactors ! I shall leave the town in the course of the 
week, and only entreat that I may hear nothing on the subject—neither the feud 
for, nor the feud against, nor the feud neutral ! In all my reading I now associate 
you. I think would you enjoy this or that—and so I keep a habit I do not wish to 
lose—the habit of looking for beauty. 


In spite of her distaste for the ‘‘ raw material’ of Manchester, Miss Jews- 
bury cannot have found that she had much time to spare. There were her 
writing and reading to be done. There were visits to London, and the 
Lakes. There were the even more memorable occasions when she acted 
as hostess to the Wordsworths. A glimpse at one of these august evenings 
is given by Mrs. Alaric Watts, who made a note of it by her son’s special 
request. She was particularly startled by the poet’s statement that Coleridge’s 
Christabel was an indelicate poem, and her account of the conversation 
that followed is too good to omit here : 


Of his own poems he expressed himself with a confidence not unlikely to be 
misunderstood by strangers, who might not have had the opportunity of knowing 
the entire singleness and sincerity of his nature. He asked me what I thought the 
finest elegiac composition in the language ; and when I diffidently suggested 
Lycidas, he replied, “ You are not far wrong. It may, I think be affirmed that 
Milton’s Lycidas, and my Laodamia are twin immortals.” I admired Laodama, 
and was quite willing that it should be so. 


The poet would not have claimed so high a place for his verses, Gold 
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and Silver Fishes in a Vase, which he wrote some time after Miss Jewsbury 
had presented the fish to him. The fish did not take kindly to the vase, 
and so they were taken to the pool under the old pollard oak, where they 
soon recovered and in time became quite sprightly. Here they continued 
for many months until a flood swept them out of the pool, and they all 
died, but before this unhappy event occurred the poet had made the fish 
the subject of another poem, Liberty, and in the concluding lines he 
addressed Miss Jewsbury : 


Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid brow 
That women ne’er should forfeit, keep thy vow ; 
With modest scorn reject whate’er would blind 
The ethereal eyesight, cramp the wingéd mind ! 
Then, with a blessing granted from above 

To every act, word, thought, and look of love, 
Life’s book for thee may lie unclosed, till age 
Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its latest page. 


Unfortunately the poet’s wish was not to be fulfilled. For several — 
years Miss Jewsbury continued to write for the annuals and for the © 
Athenaeum. Her book of verses, Lays of Leisure Hours, published in 1829, © 
was dedicated to Mrs. Hemans, and, in the following year, her last book, — 
The Three Histories : being the History of an Enthusiast, the History of a — 


Nonchalant, the History of a Realist appeared and, later, went into three 


editions. This contained the idealized portrait of Mrs. Hemans, under the — 
name of Egeria, and also a picture of the writer’s own early life. I doubt — 


whether the Three Histories achieved the excellence of some of the occasion- 
al papers. Miss Jewsbury was a really good essayist. She had the knack of 


getting into the minds of her subjects, as, for instance, in the Old Bachelor, — 


who made a trip to Paris and found some things to admire and much to 
grumble at. Miss Jewsbury is one of the few Englishwomen who have 
written intelligently shouts 

deplore most convincingly the encouragement of French cookeryin England: 


It is a crying sin in the English nation to encourage French cookery. Let 
every kingdom keep its own dishes, and thereby preserve the nation’s spirit from 
decay. What business have the stomachs of a free, wise, constitutional people, like 
ourselves, with rognons de mouton au vin de Champagne, or le carbonnade a la 
chicorée, or le ragout mélé, and half a hundred other kickshaw fricasees, and frican- 
deaux ? The next generation, I suppose, will borrow the Tartar dish of mare’s 
milk, and horse-flesh. Fie upon it. Fie upon it. 


It may have been the pernicketty example of her own old bachelor that 
induced Miss Jewsbury to become engaged in 1831 to the Rev. W. K. 
Fletcher, a chaplain to the East India Company. Mr. Wordsworth wrote to 
Mrs. Hemans, and was not sure that their friend had not chosen the better 
course in her determination of going to India. “ Europe is at present a 
melancholy spectacle, and these two islands are likely to reap the fruit 
of their own folly and madness in becoming, for the present generation, the 


od, and she was able to make her old bachelor — 
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two most unquiet and miserable spots upon the earth.”” Mrs. Wordsworth 

wrote to Mr. Jewsbury requesting him to obtain for her some black silk 

and a lining of grey calico and expressed her good wishes for the approach- 

ing marriage. (1st Aug. 1832.) Her second letter, of thanks, is characteristic : 
My dear Sir, 

Orders were given yesterday to Wakefields of Kendal to desire Masterman & Co. 
to pay £12 8s. on your act. into the Bank of Cunliffe & Co. I trust this will be regu- 
larly done. And I am greatly obliged to you for the trouble you have taken, and am 
well satisfied with the silk which arrived the other day. I was aware of the cause 
of its not being sent sooner from a letter which my daughter received from Mrs. 
Hughes, who kindly wrote her an interesting account of the event which took 
place at Penegoes [Miss Jewsbury’s wedding] and of the separation that followed. 
I can truly feel dear Sir what you must suffer from the loss of such a daughter, 
at the same time we must not forget what a treasure you have left in her sister, whom 
I am exceedingly glad to hear, from every quarter, such gratifying reports of. 


My daughter hopes she may hear from Mrs. Fletcher herself before she leaves 
England. She is very very sad when she thinks of losing her friend. However we 
must all reconcile ourselves with the trust in a good Providence who directs the 
destination of those who rely upon Him, for their ultimate good. That this trial may 
fall more lightly upon you individually, than at present it seems to do and trusting 
that your beloved daughter has secured to herself all earthly happiness, believe me, 
with kind remembrances to your young folks, to remain 

Yr. obliged 
M. Wordsworth. 
Mr. W. and my daughter join in best regards. 


When this letter was written, three weeks after the wedding had taken 
place, Mr. Jewsbury had seen his daughter for the last time. She had left 
the little church at Penegoes with her husband for a tour in her beloved 
Wales, “‘ through some of the wildest solitudes of the Principality,” 
according to the esteemed authoress of the Literary Women of England. 
As soon as the holiday was over, they embarked in the Victory, East India- 


é man, and set out on the voyage to Bombay. In the dusty files of the 
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Athenaeum for 1833 and 1834 are to be found the verses, Oceanides, which 
Mrs. Fletcher wrote during the voyage out, and there is also an unsigned 
article, Extract from a Lady’s Log-Book (not kept for the Admiralty), that 


_ gives what must be one of the best light descriptions of a long voyage in a 


sailing ship ever written. The monotony, the distractions, the discom- 
forts—they are all there : 


With all my salt-water babble, I have said nothing of the mode in which a day slips 
from one—I dare not say the mode of employing a day, for in truth, the instances 
are few, of persons achieving much on shipboard. If you worked the ship, there 
would be occupation and interest : as a mere passenger, the business of the vessel 
goes on before your eyes, like a cabalistic process ; and if danger really arose, you 
would have to lie still, listening to every species of noise, command, and effort 

_ with the comfortable conviction, that if you go to the bottom, you will hardly under- 
stand the how or the why. ‘‘ But how do you pass your time ? ”’ inquires some one. 
Why, those who have canaries air and feed them ; those who have legs, sea legs, 
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I mean, use them by the hour ; those who have cigars, smoke them by legions ; 
those who have not been in India, ask questions, which those who have been there, 
answer ; those who have appetites, (and happy they are,) eat ; those who have the 
power, (and they are yet happier,) sleep ; those who have minds, (and they are 
happiest of all,) think, and are the better for it. Ladies have many advantages in 
this cooped up life. They have, even here, chests of drawers to arrange, disarrange, 
and re-arrange ; they have muslin to hem, caps to quill, their outfits to discuss, and 
new tunes to play until they become old. They have been trained to sit still, or to 


walk in a style that resembles sitting still in motion. Moreover they are not required — 


to shave, and in a rolling sea. 


After four months’ voyage the Victory arrived at Colombo, where the 

Fletchers remained for a fortnight, staying with the Rev. Benjamin Bailey. — 
Before Mrs. Fletcher left, she gave to her host a manuscript poem which ~ 
was regarded as “‘ perhaps the most exquisite poem that has ever been pen- — 


ned respecting Ceylon.” The island’s claims to poetic glory depend 
rincipally upon one verse of a hymn, and so the last three verses of 

Mrs. Fletcher’s The Eden of the Seas may be given here. They are the 
best in the poem : | 

Ceylon ! Ceylon ! ’tis naught to me 

How thou wert known or named of old, 

As Ophir, or Taprobane, 

By Hebrew king, or Grecian bold ; 

To me, thy spicy wooded vales, 

Thy dusky sons, and jewels bright, 

But image forth the far-famed tales, 

But seem a new Arabian night. 

And when engirdled figures crave 

Heed to thy bosom’s dazzling store, 

I see Aladdin in his cave ; 

I follow Sinbad on the shore. 

Yet these, the least of all thy wealth, 

Thou heiress of the eastern isles, 

Thy mountains boast of northern health, 

There Europe amid Asia smiles. 

Were India not where I must wend, 

And England were, I would return, 

To thee my steps would soonest tend, 

Ev’n now, I feel my spirit yearn, 

Not as the stranger of a day, 

Who soon forgets where late he dwelt, 

But, as a friend, who, far away, 

Feels ever what at first he felt. 


Poor Maria Fletcher was never to return to Ceylon. The cholera carried 
her off less than eight months after she had landed in India. It was almost 
a year before the news reached England. In all the notices and letters 


written at the time the dominating motive is regret that a vivid, charming 


personaly had gone, never having expressed itself fully in a permanent 
orm. 
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HARRISON AINSWORTH 


By MALCOLM ELWIN 


ILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH was no flincher. He 
was a sanguine, full-blooded man, built for the big occasion— 
a bit of a buccaneer, perhaps, with his puerile love of the lime- 
light and his predilection for sonorous names, but too trans- 
_ parently sincere to be charged as a charlatan. An immense fund of en- 
_ thusiasm was never exhausted throughout the seventy-seven years of his 
_ long life. It enabled him always to preserve a singularity of purpose which 
- imparted a peculiar vividity and vigour to his personality, and he is thus 
- revealed a clearly-limned figure at every epoch of his career. In the 
_ twenties, we see him as a brilliant youth with a swelled head and an in- 
_ satiable passion for everything connected with literature ; in the thirties, 
he had blossomed into a buck and a beau, the darling of fashionable 
society and the pet of its intelligentsia. The forties found him emanci- 
_ pated from his youthful follies, the courted companion of great men and a 
writer of established reputation, whose popularity with the public was 
_ parallelled only by Dickens’. In the fifties and sixties, his demeanour 
_ develops still more sobriety but, as the editor of two leading literary 
_ periodicals, his enthusiasm requires of him the most conscientious con- 
- centration upon the conduct of his work. Finally, in the seventies, at an 
_ age when most men are resting upon their laurels in retirement, when he 
was producing pot-boiler after pot-boiler so that he might spread his 
_ bread with butter, he never flagged in his enthusiasm, never relaxed in 
_ his efforts to give of his best, and believed that each book he was writing 
_ was his masterpiece. When, at fifty-six, he was engaged upon one of his 
minor novels, he wrote : 
I think I am in a tolerably good vein with this Tale, as I work to my own satis- 
faction, which is not always the case with me. . . . In my own opinion it is one of 
my best, if not the best. But an author cannot judge of his own productions. 


_ Always an optimist, if he was not enjoying himself, it was not for any want 
_ of his own effort. ay. 

Born early in 1805, the son of a prosperous Manchester solicitor, he 
~ entered the Free Grammar School of his native town at the age of twelve, 
fifteen years after De Quincey had left. His precocity was as remarkable as 
_ Byron’s. At fifteen, he wrote and produced plays for private theatricals, 
one of which, Ghiotto, or Treason Discovered, was published in Arliss’s 
_ Pocket Magazine in 1821. This reveals the young poetaster as one of the 
_ victims of Lamb’s famous Specimens ; indeed, such was the impression of 
- the Elizabethans on the boy’s imagination that, following the example of 


I a ee 
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Chatterton and “ Ossian” Macpherson, he invented a seventeenth- 
century dramatist of his own, William Aynesworthe, from whose six 
“ forgotten ” dramas he contributed extracts in a series of papers published 
in Arliss’s Magazine. So apt were these imitations that they imposed upon 
the poet Campbell, then editor of Colburn’s New Monthly, who solemnly 
printed some similar extracts submitted to him by the enterprising youth. 
Thus encouraged, young Ainsworth prosecuted his literary amusements 
with zest. He was the principal contributor to Arliss’s in 1822 and, in the 
same year, he had a tale taken by the London Magazine, in which the 
Essays of Elia were then appearing. With characteristic confidence and 
without any personal introduction, Ainsworth contrived to establish a 
correspondence with Lamb and, when the seventeen-year-old author's” 
poems were published under the pseudonym of Cheviot Ticheburn, they 
were dedicated “‘ to my friend Charles Lamb, as a slight mark of gratitude _ 
for his kindness and admiration of his character.” The following year, he 
invited Lamb to visit him at Manchester, but the East India clerk informed ] 
him that ‘‘ Holidays are scarce things with me, and the laws of attendance | 
are getting stronger and stronger at Leadenhall.’’ Meanwhile, he haa 
conceived an admiration for another idol—Leigh Hunt—and early in 1824, © 
he established in Manchester a weekly periodical called The Boeotian 
which, as he afterwards explained, was intended as an imitation of thes 
Indicator. The effort exhausted itself in six numbers and, soon after its 
extinction, Ainsworth’s father died. He had been dissatisfied with his son’s 
disinclination to apply himself to his legal studies, calling him “ an idle 
dog,” who “ will never work.’ Smitten with remorse in his bereavement, ~ 
the boy went up to London, with the best of intentions, to read in chambers 
for his installation as a solicitor. ; 
Arriving in London at the height of ‘‘ the railway mania,” he realised 
an ambition by visiting Charles Lamb. There is good reason to suspect 
that he was somewhat of a spoiled child of Fortune at this time, for it _ 
savours of something more than sacrilege for a young law-student to — 
remark that the “ visit which I paid to Charles Lamb the other night has 
given the death-blow to my admiration of literary men. What a bona fide 
Cockney he is!” He became a frequent visitor at the Lambs’, however, 
and on the gth of February, 1825, was duly entered in the diary of Crabb 
Robinson as “a forward, talking young man,” who “ will be a pleasant 
man enough when the obstrusiveness of youth is worn away a little.” 
In this year, besides writing one or two magazine stories, he published 
another volume of poems and spent his spare time in the haunting of 
theatres and the prosecution of transitory amours, which his good looks 
rendered as numerous as he pleased. He assured a Manchester friend that 
the Memorrs of Harriette Wilson were “‘ really written by her” and that 
she is a very pretty little woman.” “ Little Charles Lamb ” sent him 
constant invitations, and at his house he met Shelley’s widow, whom he 


found “ very handsome ” and who promised him the privilege of taking her 
to the theatre one evening. 
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The following year Ainsworth came of age, was admitted a solicitor, and 
fell in love with Fanny Ebers, whom he married. This lady, who was a 
beauty and the same age as himself, bore him three daughters, but their 
_ married life was unhappy and the pair separated by mutual agreement in 

1835, three years before her death. Her father, John Ebers, was the 
publisher who issued, shortly before his daughter’s marriage and within 
a few months of the appearance of Falkland and Vivian Grey, the first 
books of Bulwer Lytton and Disraeli, Ainsworth’s first historical novel, 
Sir Fohn Chiverton. By an odd chance, Scott happened upon this immature 
effort of his most celebrated successor and, arriving in London from 
Abbotsford on October 17, 1826, he noted in his diary : 

I read with interest, during my journey, Sir John Chiverton and Brambletye 
House—novels, in what I may surely claim as the style 

‘: Which I was born to introduce— 
4 

- 


Refined it first, and show’d its use. 
They are both clever books—one in imitation of the days of chivalry—the other 


(by Horace Smith, one of the authors of Rejected Addresses) dated in the time of the 
Civil Wars, and introducing historical characters. 


_ It was with the advice of Ebers that Ainsworth sold his inheritance as 
_ senior partner in his father’s firm and turned publisher. This departure 
endured only a year, for his character as a man of business was not unlike 
- that of Mr. Galsworthy’s Michael Mont. Laman Blanchard, in his 
memoir written for the Mirror in 1842 and printed as a preface to the later 
- editions of Rookwood, thus describes Ainsworth’s aims : 


His was not the speculation of an ordinary publisher ; his aim was to promote 
the interests of literature, to advance his own reputation as a writer, and to surround 
himself with such authors as it was alike honourable to serve and to be associated 
with ; he thought that he might bring forward sterling works, rejected, perhaps, as 
not “‘ fashionable,” and assist writers of a better class than those who aspired to a 
merely fleeting popularity ; in any case, he should succeed in showing that such an 
enterprise might be conducted on liberal and gentlemanlike principles. 


~ Tom Hood’s National Tales was the most eminent of his publications, and 
_ he founded two of those annuals then so popular, the Keepsake and the 
_ Christmas Box. In 1829, having handed over his business to his father-in-law, 
_ Ainsworth travelled abroad and dallied with dramatic writing. On the 15th 
_ of October, 1830, Macready noted, “ Saw Mr. Ainsworth on Arteveldt.” 
_ Apparently this interview had no consequence, and Ainsworth resigned the 
_ drama to resume the novel. Ney tay, 

It was a visit to Chesterfield in the autumn of 1831 which inspired in him 
a desire to write ‘“‘ a story in the bygone style of Mrs. Radcliffe . . . sub- 
_ stituting an old English squire, an old English manorial residence, and an 
old English highwayman for the Italian marchese, the castle, and the 
 brigand.” Here, in the cemetery adjoining the church of the twisted 
_ steeple, he witnessed an exhumation which impressed an imagination 
always susceptible to effects either gruesome or bizarre and supplied the 
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atmosphere of the earlier chapters of Rookwood, which were, he tells us, 
“completed before I quitted Chesterfield.” It was two years, however, 
before the writing of the romance was resumed in the rural tranquillity of 
the South Downs, where Cuckfield Place, the seat of a friend, provided 
him with the description of Rookwood Hall; but soon after he completed 
the composition in a burst of energetic enthusiasm such as usually infects 
an author at the beginning rather than at the completion of a work. 
How he wrote The Ride to York, comprising ‘“‘ a hundred ordinary novel 
pages,” or something like twenty-five thousand words, in less than twenty- 
four hours, is now a commonplace literary anecdote ; a paraphrase of 
Ainsworth’s own account of the feat is printed on the wrappers of the cheap 
edition of the romance. ‘ 

Trollope has been derided for writing with one eye on his watch, and the 
fastidious may feel uneasy at the rapidity of Ainsworth’s composition, 
But there will be found none of the carelessness of haste in the matter of 
data, at least. Describing with what enthusiasm he accompanied Turpin, 
in imagination, from Kilburn to York, how, “ being personally a good — 
horseman, passionately fond of horses, and possessed moreover of accurate 
knowledge of a great part of the country, I was thoroughly at home with 
my work,” he adds, almost apologetically, that he went over the ground © 
between London and York, while the work was in proof, “ to verify th 
distances and localities.” Nor was this an isolated instance of his zeal for _ 
accuracy. While writing The Tower of London, he frequently spent a 
whole day with Cruikshank, his illustrator, engaged in exploring every nook _ 
and corner of the Tower in his search for local colour. He took two years: 
over the composition of The Lancashire Witches, reading up all the agenda — 
relating to witchcraft and paying repeated visits to Pendle Hill, the setting 
of the story. He retained this passion for taking pains to the end of his 
life, going down to Worcester to delve into its antiquities for Boscobel and — 
to Bath for his novel about Beau Nash. When, early in the sixties, a friend _ 
offered to lend him a rare book on London antiquities, he wrote in reply | 
that he already had it— indeed, I have almost every book, ancient or — 
modern, relating to London.” Again, while working on The Lord Mayor — 
of congo in 1862, he wrote to a City friend, asking him for useful memor- 
anda : 

No details can be too minute, or apparently too trivial for my purpose. Dresses. 
of all officers, such as City Marshals, carvers, sergeants of the chamber, would help _ 
me. I should like to know something of the private life of the Mansion House, and | 


of the life below stairs, if you know anything about it. Any hints you can give 
will be useful . . 


On its appearance in the spring of 1834, Rookwood was an instantaneous 
success. Ainsworth himself remarked that it created ‘“‘ quite a sensation,” 
adding, “‘ in fact, as Byron says, I went to bed unknown, arose, and found 
myself famous.” ‘The reviews were unanimous in its praise. The Quarterly 
expected much from this writer, the Atlas believed that he exhibited 
ability of no ordinary kind, and the Edinburgh confessed its astonishment 
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that he should have succeeded in investing with ‘“ earnestness and solem- 
nity ’ the melodramatic materials with which he blended “ the most 
familiar scenes of the every-day life of the eighteenth century.” But 
Rookwood was not recognised only by the reviewers. Bulwer Lytton wrote 


_ Ainsworth “a most flattering letter ” of congratulation, Holiand House 


- opened its doors as to one worthy of its dignity of tradition, and the cele- 


brated Lady Blessington welcomed the latest literary lion to her soirées. In 


_ the words of Laman Blanchard, “ the effect of this publication was to place 
_ Mr. Ainsworth in the first rank of writers of romantic fiction.” 


Ainsworth filled the réle of rising genius in decorative style. He was 


- almost as much the “‘ glorious Apollo ” as Byron. George Augustus Sala, 
_ then a small boy, saw him at Gore House at the time when Lady Blessington 
_ placed “ herself on the hearthrug between D’Orsay and Harrison Ains- 
worth . . . saying that she had for supporters the two handsomest men in 
_ London,” and old Samuel Rogers, hearing that “a young fellow from 
_ Manchester ” was “the star of the season,” expressed the hope that he 
- would “ put D’Orsay to the right-about.”’ Separated from his wife, Ains- 
_ worth now resided at Kensal Lodge, on the Harrow Road, whither went 
- Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Disraeli, Cruikshank, Maclise, Forster, Blan- 
_ chard, Dyce, and Dickens to many a convivial dinner-party. 


Forster, writing at a time when his intimacy with Ainsworth had long 


since ceased, scarcely conveys an adequate idea of the close friendship 
_ which existed for several years between Dickens and his brother-novelist. 
_ Yet it was Ainsworth who introduced Dickens to Macrone, the publisher 
_who first issued the Sketches by Boz, to Cruikshank, who illustrated the 
_ book, and finally to Forster himself, who first met his idol at Kensal Lodge. 
_ Forster duly records the latter fact but, although Ainsworth was “a friend 
now especially welcome . . . who shared with us incessantly for the 
_ three following years in the companionship which began at his house,”’ his 
_ name occurs on only some half-a-dozen occasions in the Life of Dickens. 
Two of these, however, serve to illustrate the affection and esteem with 
_which he was regarded by Dickens. In the fever of Pickwick’s success its 
- author wrote to Forster : 


4 
A 


Fielding Dickens. In reference to the incident, Forster calls him “ that 


Chapman and Hall have just sent me three “ extra-super ” bound copies of 
Pickwick, as per specimen inclosed. The first I forward to you, the second I have 
presented to our good friend Ainsworth, and the third Kate has retained for herself. 


‘This was at the close of 1837, and little more than eleven years later, 


Dickens invited Ainsworth to be god-father to his sixth son, Sir Henry 


early friend . . . welcome and pleasant companion always.” One irre- 
parable debt was owed to Ainsworth by Dickens. When in the year 
1838, the author of Rookwood was invited to his native city of Manchester 
to attend a public dinner in his honour, he was accompanied by his friends, 
_“ Mr. Charles Dickens, the author of The Pickwick Papers, and Mr. Forster, 
the author of The Life of Cromwell.”” There, among the local notabilities, 


es 
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Dickens encountered Messrs. Daniel and William Grant, whose genial and 
generous attributes he portrayed for posterity in the Cheeryble Brothers. 

Meanwhile, early in 1837, the romance of Crichton had appeared, and 
again the reviews accorded unanimous applause. But Crichton never 
competed in popularity with others of Ainsworth’s best works. The 
archaeological accuracy and the scholarly examination of historical evidence 
—the very qualities in which Scott delighted—were wasted on an un- 
cultured public already athirst for the ‘‘ sensation ’’ novels of the ’sixties. 

Bowing to public authority, Ainsworth returned to his Rookwood vein in 
Yack Sheppard two years later. This story, romantically initiated in an 
exuberant Ainsworthian atmosphere—the hurricane of 1703, witnessed by 
Congreve and Evelyn, then contrasting the idle with the industrious 
apprentice, and depicting the triumph of virtue over all vicissitudes on the 
one hand and the mad career of vice to destruction on the other, resembles 
a series of Hogarth’s prints. The scenes in the Mint and the spurning of his 
mother by the tipsy Sheppard, as he lolls in the laps of his mistresses, have © 
the essential Hogarthian gusto. The success of the book staggered literary { 
London. The sales were stupendous, for everybody read it who was able to” 
read. In the theatres, where it was then the custom, since the laws of copy- 
right were peculiarly obscure, to produce promiscuous dramatic versions of 
a notable novel without reference to the novelist’s wishes, no fewer than 
eight interpretations of Sheppard were presented simultaneously. The 
parodists, too, provided the book with gratuitous publicity. Thackeray 
intended his Catherine to burlesque Ainsworth’s criminal romances as well 
as Oliver Twist, and some of the best of the Bon Gaultier Ballads play upon 
Turpin, Sheppard and their creator. 

The reviewers, however, who had been so kind to Rookwood and Crich- 
ton, assailed Sheppard with tooth and nail. As if inspired by the personality _ 
of the youthful little lady lately elevated to the throne, they unanimously 
decided that Sheppard represented a premeditated onslaught upon national 
decorum. As Blanchard pointed out : 3 


They were in raptures with the old-established brigand still, and the freebooter 
of foreign extraction ; they could hug Robin Hood as fondly as ever, and dwell 
with unhurt morals on the little peccadilloes of Rob Roy ; nay, they had no objec- 
tion to ride behind Turpin to York any day, and would never feel ashamed of their _ 
company ; but they shook their heads at Sheppard, because low people began to 
run after him at the theatres ; he was a housebreaker ! . 

John Forster, fresh from his excursion to Manchester in Ainsworth’s 
congenial company, was foremost among the offended. In the Examiner, 
he declared that “ public morality and public decency have rarely been _ 
more endangered than by the trumpeted exploits of Jack Sheppard.” 
Thackeray, in the Times, believed that the book was “ infinitely more 
immoral than anything Fielding ever wrote.” It is impossible to believe 
that either seriously meant what he wrote. There is reason to suppose 
that both were venting fits of momentary spleen. Forster was annoyed 
that the sales of Sheppard had exceeded those of Oliver Twist, the work of 
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his idol which appeared about the same time, and Thackeray was suffer- 
ing from the disappointment arising from the failure of his Catherine. 
But, at the time, neither name was sufficiently celebrated to do much 
damage, and Ainsworth himself remarked that “ Forster’s article has been 


_ perfectly innocuous.” 


Jack Sheppard appeared serially in Bentley’s Miscellany during 1839, 


_ and in March of that year, Ainsworth succeeded Dickens as editor of the 
_ periodical at a salary of {£51 a month. He held the post for nearly three 
_ years, during part of which period Guy Fawkes ran as a serial, ending simul- 


taneously with his surrender of the editorial chair in November, 1841. In 


_ the following February, he founded Ainsworth’s Magazine, his chief 


colleague being George Cruikshank, who had shared in the success of 
Ainsworth’s novels by means of his inimitable illustrations and now 
illustrated The Miser’s Daughter, the appearance of which as a serial was 


_ the principal feature of the new venture. 


_ As an editor, Ainsworth was in many ways a model. His payments were 


_ prompt and generous, he personally attended to all contributions sub- 


mitted, and was scrupulously courteous to his contributors. He was par- 


_ ticularly kind in his conduct towards young authors. Edmund Yates, whose 


father, F. H. Yates the comedian, had been Ainsworth’s acquaintance, 
thus records the editorial reply to his offer of a first contribution : 


It came almost before I expected it, and it was delightful. Mr. Ainsworth had 
read the verses, and found them excellent ; he was pleased to see that the son of his 
old friend was at an early age exhibiting talent. . . . he had great pleasure in 
accepting the poem, which would appear in an early number of the magazine. 
Meanwhile, a proof would be sent me. 


_ The printed slip of rejection was rarely used by Ainsworth. Often, when he 
- could not use an article on account of lack of space or unsuitability, he would 
_ take the trouble to enclose a letter with the rejected MS. directing the 
- author to a likely market. He is said to have been the readiest victim of the 
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autograph-hunter after the Duke of Wellington. But he lost nothing by 


_ his courtesy, for he made more than one literary discovery. The youthful 


*‘ Quida”’ began her career by contributing short stories to the New 


_ Monthly, and he enjoyed the first serial rights of her first three novels, 


including the celebrated Strathmore. Mrs. Henry Wood was another of 
his protégées, and, after he had used East Lynne as a serial, he recommended 


_ Chapman and Hall to publish it in book-form. But their reader, George 
- Meredith, saw “ action in the tale, and that’s all,” and the firm missed a 


_ gold-mine by his advice. Ainsworth was never acquainted with Meredith 
and apparently he was unaware of the identity of “ Owen Meredith ” with 


- the son of his old friend Bulwer Lytton, when he wrote to a correspondent 


J 
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in 1871: 


J fancy the gentleman, whom you saw at Chapman and Hall’s, must have been 
Mr. Owen Meredith. I do not know him, but I have heard that he was their 
~ Reader. From his name he must be a Welshman . . 
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The prolific period of 1839 to 1843 witnessed the production of much of 
Ainsworth’s best work. Following the publication of fack Sheppard, The 
Tower of London was issued in shilling monthly parts, while Guy Fawkes 
was appearing serially in Bentley’s Miscellany. In 1841, Old St. Paul’s 
was published in the Sunday Times, the first romance to run as a serial in 
an English newspaper. ‘The author received £1,000 for the serial rights, 
retaining the copyright. Then, before The Miser’s Daughter had been 
concluded, Windsor Castle began in his own magazine as a serial in the 
summer of 1842. Six novels in five years—a remarkable achievement for a 
conscientious editor who was also a courted society celebrity ! 

In 1845 Ainsworth acquired the ownership of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, which he edited in addition to the periodical which bore his name. 
He surrounded himself with a talented circle of occasional contributors : 
their names are calculated to make a modern editor’s mouth water. 
G.P.R. James, who supplied Beauchamp as a serial, Leigh Hunt, Thack-_ 
eray, Captain Marryat, Bulwer Lytton, and “Ingoldsby ” Barham were 
among the earliest writers for the New Monthly under his editorship, — 
and R. S. Surtees, who wrote Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour for the same — 
journal, and James Payn both made their bows to the public under his— 
auspices. Jealousy was entirely absent from Ainsworth’s nature. He en-— 
couraged even those who might be reckoned his personal rivals. When © 
G. P. R. James published his Dark Scenes of History, Ainsworth wrote to— 
him promising a good review of the book, adding that “‘ anything I can do 
for you at any time you know you may command,” and venturing the | 
interesting opinion that ‘‘ Currer Bell’’ owed something to James’s in- 
fluence in Fane Eyre. Again, on the death of Rejected Addresses Smith, 
whose art as an historical novelist had been appreciated by Scott at the same 
time as Sir fohn Chiverton, Ainsworth published his Posthumous Memoirs 
of Myself in the New Monthly and volunteered his epitaph as ‘“‘a better or — 
kinder man I never knew.” As a man who outlived most of his associates, 
there are many such sayings to be found in his correspondence. Leigh Hunt _ 
was “a man who always tried to see good in everything,”’ Charles Ollier 
had “‘ a thoroughly masculine nature,” “‘ Cuthbert Bede,” the author of 
Verdant Green, was “a very obliging person,” Dickens “ an excellent fel- 
low,” and Henry Bohn “ a notoriously litigious man.” Not usually hyper- 
critical, his rejoinder to the enthusiasm of a young friend for Forster is 
significant : “ he was not the friend of men of letters, unless they could 
serve him.”’ On books, too, he occasionally vouchsafed suggestive individual 
judgments. Dombey, he said, was “ disgustingly bad,” but Oliver Twist 
was “‘ a treat in store ”’ for those who had not read it. Browning he believed _ 
to have “ great dramatic genius,” but he told “‘ Ouida” how he abominated 
the Tennysonian school. Lockhart’s Scott delighted him, and he expressed 
the extraordinary opinion that The Battle of Dorking, by General Sir 
George Chesney, was “ the best thing since Defoe.” On reading Forster’s 
Dickens, he said sagely, “ I see he only tells half the story.” 

Following the fashion for autobiographical novels initiated by Jane 
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Eyre, David Copperfield, and Pendennis, in 1850 he began to write the story 
of his own youth in Mervyn Clitheroe. To quote his own words : 


The schooldays of “ Mervyn ” are a mere transcript of what happened to me at 
the Free Grammar School at Manchester. “‘ Dr. Lonsdale ” and “ Mr. Crane ” 
are no exaggeration. “‘ John Leigh ” is unchanged even in name. Almost all the 
incidents at Nethercrofts happened to myself; and the old farmer and his wife 
stood in the same degree of relationship to me that they are supposed to stand to the 
autobiographer. My uncle always declared he would make “‘ a gentleman of me,” 
by which he meant he would leave me the whole of his property, which was very 
considerable. But he did not do so, or probably I should not have thought it worth 
while to describe him. The farmhouse and its occupants are, I think, true to nature. 
And even “‘ Mrs. Mervyn,” who may appear overdrawn, is taken from life, and 
lives at Kersal Cell (‘‘ The Anchorites ’’), near Manchester. 


But his public did not look for Copperfields from the author of Sheppard 
and the Tower. Mervyn Clitheroe, on its appearance in monthly parts, was 
so coldly received that Ainsworth soon suspended its publication, which 
was not resumed till the end of 1857. Two years later, he wrote two ro- 
mances simultaneously, The Flitch of Bacon, one of the liveliest of his 
lesser known novels, appearing in the New Monthly, while The Star Cham- 
ber ran through the Home Companion, presumably a strange place to find , 
the work of an assailant of ‘‘ public morality and public decency”’! Ains- 
worth’s Magazine went out of existence in 1854, when its owner acquired 
Bentley’s Miscellany for £1,700. This famous periodical remained under his 
control for fourteen years until, in 1868, he sold it back for only £250 to its 
founder, who immediately contrived its incorporation with Temple Bar. 
His active connection with journalism ended in 1870, when he parted 
with the proprietorship of the New Monthly, which he had controlled for a 
quarter of a century. It was in 1854 also that he gave up his house on the 
Harrow Road and took up his residence at Brighton. ‘The change repre- 
sented more than a removal of residence ; it marked his retirement from 
society, from his old associations and his old friends. At forty-nine, 
Ainsworth had already entered upon the evening of life. No longer the 


: leading literary lion, he had been left behind in the race for reputation by 


Dickens and Thackeray, while younger men, Reade, Trollope, and Wilkie 

Collins, were hanging hard on his heels. ae Re: eet : 
But his literary labours, so far from languishing, increased in intensity. 

The Spendthrift, a tale of the eighteenth century, after a serial appearance 


_ in Bentley’s, was published by Routledge with illustrations by ‘“* Phiz ’’ in 


18¢7. Two years earlier he printed his Ballads: Romantic, Fantastical, 
Se Eimotois, collected eine the novels. He had a happy talent for the 
composition of doggerel ballads, as the reader of any of his novels will 
readily appreciate. ‘The Water-Drinker’s Grave, from The Flitch of Bacon, 
may here be selected as an example, because it is short, though it does not 
come into the same category for quality as, for instance, some of Turpin’s 


songs in Rookwood. 
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A stingy curmudgeon lies under the stone, 
Who ne’er had the heart to get mellow ;— 

A base water-drinker !—I’m glad he is gone, 
We’re well rid of the frowsy old fellow. 

You see how the nettles environ his grave ! 
Weeds only could spring from his body ; 

While his heirs spend the money he fasted to save, 
In wine and in women—the noddy ! , 


In the eleven years comprising the period 1860 to 1870, Ainsworth pro- 


duced twelve novels. Two of these, The Constable of the Tower (1861) and — 
Cardinal Pole (1863), form a trilogy with The Tower of London, the former 
coming before it in chronological sequence, the latter immediately after — 


it. All appeared serially in Bentley’s before publication in book-form, 


until Ainsworth parted with the magazine. He then began a connection — 


with a penny weekly called Bow Bells, in which eight of his romances 


appeared serially between 1868 and 1878. Three of these, The South Sea 


Bubble (1868), Talbot Harland (1870), and Tower Hill (1871), were after- 


wards issued in paper covers at sixpence a copy and have never been re- — 


printed. Between 1871 and 1879, he wrote eleven more novels, the best of 
which, Boscobel, published in the New Monthly in 1872, combines with the 
earlier Ovingdean Grange to trace the entire progress of Charles II from 
the battle of Worcester to his escape and embarkation for France. In all, 
he wrote forty-two novels, including Sir fohn Chiverton and Modern 
Chivalry, a story by Mrs. Catherine Gore which he ‘‘edited” for his own 
magazine. His last work, Stanley Brereton, appeared shortly before his 
death at Reigate, on January 3rd, 1882. 

Of all the Victorian novelists, his literary life is among the most important 
and the most interesting. With regard to his writings, he certainly contri- 
buted little or nothing to the development of the novel. The Miser’s Daugh- 
ter alone presents an appearance of symmetry in structure. Like Dickens, 
he had the vaguest notion of a plot; he strung together incident after 
incident and imported fresh personalities as his story progressed till, at 
the end, he was sometimes concerned with a set of characters scarcely con- 
nected with those figuring in the beginning. This lack of form in the mid- 
Victorian novel is undoubtedly due to the fashion for serial stories ; nearly 
every novel of note—and almost all Ainsworth’s, except Rookwood and 
Crichton—was introduced by instalments in magazines or in separate 
monthly parts. 

His faults as a craftsman are manifold and easy to seek. Horne might 
have found ample material for derisive criticism, without satisfying his 


desire to be scurrilous with cheap sneers at an excusable eccentricity. His 


stilted style of dialogue, for instance, is frequently feeble and unnatural. 
In Old St. Paul's the seducer is surprised while persuading the maiden to 
elope with him : | 
“It is my mother,” cried Amabel. “ Pity me, Heaven ! I shall die with shame.” 
“ Heed her not,” replied Wyvil, in a deep whisper ; “ in her surprise and confusion 
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at oe me, she will not be able to stop us. Do not hesitate. There is not a moment 
to lose. 


“ What is the matter, child ?” cried Mrs. Bloundel. “‘ Why have you fastened 
the door ? Is there any one in the room with you ?” 


“She hears us!” whispered Amabel, ‘‘ What shall I do? You must not be 
seen.” 


“There is no use in further concealment,” cried Wyvil. ‘‘ You are mine, and 
twenty mothers should not bar the way.” 

“ Hold!” cried Amabel, disengaging herself by a sudden effort. ‘‘ I have gone 
too far—but not so far as you imagine. I am not utterly lost.” 


When King Philip declares his passion to the lovely Constance in Cardinal 
Pole, the damsel reproves him with the sonorous austerity of Oscar Wilde’s 
Lady Bracknell : 


“Rise, Sire. I entreat you, from this unworthy posture,” cried Constance. 
“Think of your duty to the Queen—all your love should be given to her.” 

“Such love as I bear for you, sweet Constance, I cannot give to her Majesty,” 
rejoined Philip, “‘ for, as I have just declared, you have sole possession of my heart. 
You need fear no rival in the Queen.”’ 

“Oh! hush, Sire, hush ! ” exclaimed Constance, with the utmost alarm. ‘‘ You 
are overheard !—ha !—her Majesty !” 

“ The Queen here ! ” exclaimed Philip, springing to his feet. 


The interjection “‘ Ha ! ”’ is a favourite expression with Ainsworth’s villains; 
it begins or concludes the exclamations of them all, from Herne the Hunter 
to Sir Giles Mompesson. 

His characters, too, are almost always sterile or stereotyped. Like Scott, 
he considered his hero must perforce be an insufferable prig ; one does not 
wonder that Leonard Holt and Humphry Chetham failed to inspire passion 
in the ladies of their choice, while it is a matter for regret that Winifred 
Wood preferred Thames Darrell to the depraved but pleasantly human 
Jack Sheppard. His heroines are uniformly colourless. All of them, at 


_ whatever epoch they are supposed to have flourished—Eleanor Rookwood 
_ in the plain-spoken age of Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, Amabel Bloundel 
in the day of Pepys, Viviana Radcliffe in the exciting times of the Gun- 


powder Plot—are vapourish Victorian misses, wilting beneath the dis- 


comfort of existence in circumstances remote from their natural sur- 


roundings and conscious of dreadful indecency at being deprived of their 
crinolines by their inconsiderate creator. If an and Sheppard are 


excepted, along with numerous minor characters like Coates the attorney, 


John Habergeon, Sergeant Scales, Mrs. Wood, and Blaize Shotterel, it is 


_ difficult to dispute Professor Saintsbury’s assertion that Ainsworth’s char- 
acters are ‘‘ scarcely ever alive.”’ 


But it must not be forgotten that he always painted on a crowded canvas. 


He was never concerned simply with the portrayal of a single person or 


even of a particular family. His art was in pageantry rather than portrai- 


ture, resembling rather that of Dumas than of Scott. In Windsor Castle, we 
_ have a glimpse of Anne Boleyn as a lovely woman of emphatic personality, 
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an instinctive and incorrigible coquette, and the possessor of that arrogant 
dignity which distinguished her daughter. Here was an admirable subject 
for dramatic treatment. But Ainsworth had neither time nor space to spare 
on one individual character. Into the compass of a single novel he had 
to compress a history of Windsor Castle, an account of the legend of Herne 
the Hunter, the fall of Wolsey, the divorce of Catherine of Aragon, the 
romance of Surrey and the fair Geraldine, and the execution of Anne her- 
self. In the preface to The Tower of London he describes the design of 
this romance : 

Desirous of exhibiting the Tower in its triple light of a Palace, a Prison, and a 
Fortress, the Author has shaped his story with reference to that end ; and he has 
endeavoured to contrive such a series of incidents as should naturally introduce 
every relic of the whole pile—towers, chapels, halls, chambers, gateways, arches, and 
drawbridges—so that no part of it should remain un-illustrated. 


Is there matter for wonder that the compact and cohesive plot considered a 
sine qua non by our modern novelists is absent in Ainsworth ? As Blanchard 
said of The Tower, “‘ it is curious to observe how this purpose is worked out 
in entire consistency with an unbroken and uninterrupted narrative.” 

For this reason, several of his novels—particularly The Tower of London 
and Old St. Paul’s, in spite of the absurd antics of the hero of the latter— 
have undoubtedly the quality of durability. No writer could hope to sur- 
pass either as romantic histories of their particular subjects. Rookwood, 
Jack Sheppard, and Crichton are of a different class ; they are historical 
romances instead of romantic histories and must take their chance as such. 


All three possess too many fine qualities to be forgotten, and few that have. 


once read them would hesitate to read them again in preference, for in- 
stance, to The Fortunes of Nigel or Rob Roy. Whether Ovingdean Grange 


and Boscobel may be preferred to Woodstock is less certain, but there is no — 


reason why the public which delights in the romances of Stanley Weyman 
and Mr. Rafael Sabatini should not enjoy them. Some day there will be a 
revival of interest in Ainsworth, as there has been in Trollope. Collectors 
will be hot on the trail of the paper-covered copies of Tower Hill and 
Talbot Harland, and enthusiasts will voraciously devour the forty odd 
novels. The general reader’s life is too short for this, but he will not regret 
having read a considered selection. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JOHN FREEMAN’S LETTERS 
(To the Editor of THE LoNpoN Mercury.) 


IR,—It is proposed to collect a volume of the late John Freeman’s letters for publication. 
If any of your readers have any letters of my husband’s likely to be of interest to the 
general public, I should be very glad if they would kindly send copies or the originals to me. 
If originals are sent, copies will be made, and the letters returned as soon as possible. — 
Yours, etc. 
GERTRUDE FREEMAN 
224, Anerley Road, S.E.20. 


A CORRECTION 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury.) 


IR,—May I call your attention to the fact that under my woodcut A Cotswold House, 
which appeared in the July number of THe LoNDON Mercury, my name is erroneously 
given as ‘‘ Mayne ” instead of “‘ Payne,” and that the same mistake occurs in the contents 
pages ’—Yours, etc., 
G. R. PAYNE 


[We apologise to Mr. Payne, and are glad to make him this amends.—Ep1Tor, L.M.] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interests is invited. 


Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


R. WILLIAM C.VAN ANTWERP is a well-known American bibliophile, — 


and a collector of long experience. If my memory is not playing me a 


trick, it must be twenty years or more since there was an important 


auction sale (in London, I think) of a portion of his library. Of recent — 


years he has paid much attention to the works of Sir Walter Scott, and he has now 
sent me a copy of what is in effect the catalogue of his Scott collection, A Collector’s 
Comment on his First Editions of the Works of Sir Walter Scott (San Francisco : 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., $7.50. London: Constable 42s.). This book, a large octavo 
of some 160 pages, has been admirably printed by the Grabhorn Press, and in paper, 
binding and the like is very pleasant to look upon and handle. It is an agreeable 
book in other ways, both because of the fine things contained in Mr. van Antwerp’s 
collection, and because he has so obviously enjoyed his books. The volume is arranged 
in two sections, ‘‘ Poems, Miscellaneous Works, Manuscripts, etc.,” and ‘‘ The 
Waverley Novels.” In the latter section no collations are given—that work having 
already been done by Mr. Greville Worthington—and even in the first section not 
every item, by any means, has a collation. This seems to me a pity, for it would have 
increased the value of the book-considerably had one been able to find in it collations 
of (for example) all Scott’s books of verse. However, as I have said, the book is an 
extremely agreeable one, and there is a great deal of interesting and useful information 
—as to cancels and other “ points,’”’ whereabouts and history of manuscripts, charac- 
ter and history of the book concerned and the like—in the notes (sometimes amounting 


to short essays) that are appended to each item. And what treasures Mr. van Antwerp — 


possesses ! There is, for example, the first edition of The Lady of the Lake, uncut and 
in boards, with a letter from Sir Walter presenting the volume to Lady Alvanley. There 
is also the first American edition of the same poem, which belonged to Edward Everett, 
who visited Scott at Abbotsford, when the poet wrote on the flyleaf of the book: 
“ The author of these tales wishes he could express his best hopes for Mr. Everett’s 
prosperity better than by this inscription. Abbotsford, 2 August, 1818. Walter Scott.” 
There is the original manuscript of Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. But above all there 
is Henry Mackenzie’s copy of the first edition of Waverley, which was dedicated to 
him. Mackenzie, the author of The Man of Feeling, was an elder friend of Scott’s, 
but not even to him was the secret of the authorship of Waverley divulged. So at 
least it would seem, for there is no autograph inscription in the book, which bears 
the signature “ Henry Mackenzie” on each half title. Mr. van Antwerp has a 
magnificent Scott collection, it is clear, and he has produced a readable and informative 
book about it. 


Fy Pies current number of The Library (the organ of the Bibliographical Society, : 


but also for sale to the public from the Oxford University Press) opens with 
an important illustrated article on The Development of Bookbinding Methods—Coptic 
Influence by Mr. Douglas Cockerell. Miss M. St. C. Byrne writes on Bibliographical 
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Clues in Collaborate Plays of the Elizabethan period. Dr. M.-R. James, the Provost 
of Eton, gives an account of The Manuscripts of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
both those which were there once and those which are still there. And there are other 
interesting papers. The Society has also issued to its members two separate publica- 
tions, A Handlist of the Manuscripts in the Library of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham 
Hall abstracted from the Catalogues of William Roscoe and Frederick Madden and 
annotated, by Mr. Seymour di Ricci, and A Bibliography of the Works of Fohn Bunyan, 
by Mr. Frank Mott Harrison. In the former, nearly eight hundred MSS. are listed, 
arranged by subject into thirteen divisions. ‘These MSS. were collected partly in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke, and partly by 
the first Earl of Leicester in the eighteenth century. As to the Bunyan bibliography— 
it is surely strange that so great an author should have had to wait until now for the 
publication of a proper bibliography of his works. The only even comparatively 
recent attempt was that of the late J. P. Anderson in 1888, which naturally does not 
conform to the standards expected to-day, and Mr. Harrison’s laborious compilation 
is therefore very welcome. Very full collations of all the surviving first editions of 
Bunyan’s writings are given, together with lists of known copies, which include 
also references to later editions—though not, I think, to any after the end of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Harrison has done an extremely valuable piece of work. 


NLY a few days before the death of King Manoel of Portugal I was one of a 

small party of members of the Friends of the National Libraries which was enter- 
tained by him at Fulwell Park, Twickenham. A hundred books had been selected 
from his collection of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Portuguese books, and upon 
these King Manoel discoursed to us for quite an hour and a half. It could not have 
been better done, and I think that everyone present was impressed with the King’s 
extreme familiarity with the history—bibliographical and literary—of each of his 
volumes. He was quite clearly a scholar and a bibliophile of abounding enthusiasm. 
It is sad that he completed only two out of the projected three volumes of the sump- 
tuous catalogue of his collection. 


T is with great regret that I have to record the death, early in July, of Mr. George 
Suckling, proprietor of the well-known bookshop in Garrick Street, Covent 
Garden, a bookseller of the old school, extremely moderate in his prices, courteous in 


: his dealings, and with a great knowledge especially of engraved protraits, books on 
old London and English topography in general. Mr. Suckling, who was born in 


London in 1861, was the son of a bookseller, his father, Samuel Suckling, being con- 


nected with Messrs. Sotheran, into the service of which famous firm George Suckling 


entered in 1875. One of his jobs was to pack Charles Dickens’s library, when it 
was removed from Gad’s Hill, and he remembered handling then perhaps the most 


famous presentation copy of Pickwick—the set of parts of which Dickens inscribed 


; 


the first fourteen to his young sister-in-law Mary Hogarth, who died after the issue 
of the fourteenth part. In 1889 Mr. Suckling set up on his own. He was afflicted with 
serious deafness, which made him shy of talking to casual visitors to his shop. When 
he came to know one, however, this shyness broke down. I had many deals with 
Mr. Suckling, but never one that I regretted. The business is being carried on 
by his son, Mr. George L. Suckling, who has been associated with his father since 
the end of the war. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. MAGGS BROTHERS, of 34 and 35, Conduit Street, London, W.1., 
ME called their latest catalogue Curtouser and Curiouser, for it is devoted to 
‘ Strange Books and Curious Titles.”” And some very odd things does it contain too. 
The arrangement of the 442 items is chronological, the earliest being a South Baby- 
lonian Clay Cone, bearing an inscription in the Sumerian language. This dates 
from about the year 2350 B.C. and its price is £25. Another ‘‘ queer book,” which — 
I notice in glancing casually through this list, is the first edition of Robert Paltock’s — 
Peter Wilkins, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1751, for which £36 is asked. The queerness of this 
book lies particularly in the pictures of the wings by which the Glums and Gawrys, 
those strange people whom Wilkins met in his travels, were wont to fly. A good-many © 
other flying items are included in this well illustrated and fully annotated list. 


; 
HE custom of adding to booksellers’ catalogues a preface or introductory 
essay by some writer of eminence seems to be growing. A recent catalogue 

(number 46) of English Fiction, issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews, of 33, Conduit 

Street, London, W.1., opened with a six-page essay, entitled “‘ Collecting Old Novels,” 

by Mr. Michael Sadleir. Now Mr. H. M. Tomlinson introduces two catalogues— ~ 

one for Messrs. Elkin Mathews which contains a section of War Books (a good 
subject for a catalogue) and the other for the Java Head Bookshop, of 67, Great — 

Russell Street, London, W.C.1. The latter list is given up to rare books on the East 

Indies. Presumably such catalogues will themselves, in time, become “‘ Collectors’ 

items.’’ How soon shall I have to review, in these pages, a Bookseller’s Catalogue 

of Booksellers’ Catalogues ? 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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A GOLDEN COCKEREL “ TWELFTH NIGHT ” 
HE bad times notwithstanding, the Golden Cockerel Press continues 
its output of fine books ; although, out of condescension, perhaps, to the 
lighter purses carried nowadays by most bookbuyers, they seem smaller 
' in size and lower in price than was the rule a couple of years since. Twelfth 
Night* is the largest of those before me, being printed with quarto pages measuring 
13+ by 94 inches. Its Batchelor paper bears the Golden Cockerel watermark. A speci- 
men of the wood-engravings by Eric Ravilious is printed here. In all, there is a baker’s 
_ dozen of these pictures showing scenes of the play ; and besides there are a dramatis 
persone page, in which the twelve leading characters are represented with appropriate 


*Twelfth Night ; or, What You Will. By William Shakespeare. With Engravings by 
Eric Ravilious. 275 copies. 63s. 
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dress and gesture ; a number of head- and tail-pieces ; and some little figures of indi- 
vidual characters, which make their charming and rather irresponsible appearance in 
the margins of the pages. As though to meet the criticism of those who think that 
much modern engraved work is too black and heavy to accord well with printed 


pages of books, the blocks in this book are all printed in ink either of a chocolate tint . 
or a bluish grey. It has been bound by Sangorski and Sutcliffe in half-niger with 
sides of fabric printed with some of the little figures which occur in the text. That, : 
I think, is a flaw in an otherwise charming book ; for the ink used in printing the sides — 


of the binding is sure to rub off in time. 


Mr. Powys Mathers’s prose translation of Ovid’s Amores* makes a much smaller ; 
quarto, measuring 9} by 64 inches, and is printed in the 12-point size of Caslon’s — 
Old Face, set solid. The type looks curiously small to an eye which passes to it straight — 
from the large and generous Golden Cockerel letter in which Twelfth Night is printed. — 


It is illustrated with five engravings on copper by J. E. Laboureur, printed in brown. 
A German Idyllt is a thin octavo, printed in the Golden Cockerel type, and is decorated 
with a frontispiece, a title-page and some head- and tail-pieces engraved in wood 
by Mr. Lynton Lamb. They all accord well in weight of line and in general conforma- 
tion with their pages. It has a leather back and cloth sides. These are printed with a 
repeat-pattern, apparently from wood blocks ; and the design seems likely to stand 
wear rather better than the little figures on the cover of Twelfth Night. s 


THE COCK ROBIN PRESS 


I GLADLY accept the invitation conveyed to the reviewer on a loose slip in each - 


of these books{ “to mention it, not only as a reprint, but as a specimen of 
the art of typography and book-making ”’. They are, I take it, the incunabula of the 
Cock Robin press, set up at Chichester by ‘“‘ Stuart Guthrie, with Marjorie, 
his Wife ”. Mr. Guthrie is carrying on a family tradition ; and in its type and in 
some of its line illustrations Cock Robin is reminiscent of the Pear Tree Press, which 


Mr. James Guthrie set up in Sussex—how many years ago ? John Byrom (1691-1763), © 


author of these lines on the blessing of a contented mind, won a measure of fame 
and the fellowship of the Royal Society by the invention of a system of shorthand. 
Succeeding to the family estates in Lancashire, he spent the remaining years of a 
long life “‘ amid the quiet pursuits of the country and of poesy.”’ His poem is here 
printed in the 12-point size of Mr. Van Krimpen’s Lutetia type, the lines being sepa- 
rated by a full pica white, so that the page is very light and open in its setting. There 
is a Clever portrait of Byrom in line as a frontispiece. The Elegy of Cock Robin has 
a line block to illustrate each of the episodes in the tragedy, and also a “‘ fancy portrait 
of the author.” Both books are cased in blue Michallet boards with backs of white 


forril and a paper label bearing the title. May the Cock Robin long survive the story 
of its own Death and Burial ! 


*The Amores of P. Ovidius Naso. Newly translated by E. Powys Mathers. With five 
engravings on copper by J. E. Laboureur. 350 copies. 42s. 


: German Idyll. By H. E. Bates. With Wood Engravings by Lynton Lamb. 307 copies. 
17s. 6d. 


[Careless Content. By John Byrom. tos. The Death and Burial of Cock Robin. 5s. The 


Cock Robin Series, 1 and 2. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE | 
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CHRONICLES 
FICTION 


BEFORE THE FACT. By Francis Ixzs. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
NYMPH ERRANT. By James Laver. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
APPIUS AND VIRGINIA, By G. E. Treveryan. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


° Cae three novels may all be looked at together as, to some extent, essays 
in ideas. ‘They are not veritable pictures of life, but only of life as it might be 
in certain circumstances. Mr. Francis Iles shows the life of a woman, married 
to a charming scamp, who doesn’t even stick at murder for his own selfish ends ; 
and, finally, with tears in his eyes arrives at the murder—but I will not disclose the 
end. Mr. James Laver, by creating a mere animated doll, contrives to show a series 
of pictures of life as it might happen to a woman, at large on the continent, who has 


_ no means of support but the precarious one of men. And Mr. Trevelyan, in a very 


promising first novel, describes the probable results of an experiment made by a 


_ lonely old maid to bring up a young ape as an ordinary man child. 


None of these authors takes his subject too seriously ; we are not troubled to 
expend our emotional sympathy over-much ; we are merely invited, with an air 
of genial gaiety, to look at these curious pictures of human beings much as we have 
often looked over a farmyard wall and watched the now fierce, now happy, but (to 
us) invariably funny life of the creatures inside. It is the amusing, objective aspect 
of human beings that is being kept on top. 

In Before the Fact poor Lina suffers enough, goodness knows, but our interest 
is actually chiefly concerned with what outrageous act Johnnie will commit next, 
not how much Lina will suffer by it. When will she find out he is a thief ? When 
will she discover his frauds ? When will she suspect him of deception, unfaithfulness, 


_ murder ? She is led, poor Lina, step by step, to believe all these things of her adorable 
_ blackguard of a husband, but never to escape from the spell of his charm. There is 


no more a “ mystery,” properly speaking, in this book than in its predecessor, 
Malice Aforethought. Here we open with the sentence, ‘Some women give birth 


- to murderers, some go to bed with them, and some marry them.” Malice Afore- 


4 
4 
3 


- 


thought opens with a similar sentence, “‘ It was not until several weeks after he had 


decided to murder his wife that Dr. Bickleigh took any active steps in the matter.” 


Mr. Iles’s plan is to take the reader into his confidence from the start and show him 
afterwards how the murderer became a murderer. It is a new idea, which is in itself 
a boon, and in Mr. Iles’ most competent hands it is a good idea. For “‘ Francis Iles ’” 


is a writer of definite literary distinction, and a psychologist of a high order of per- 


cipience. He writes like a man, in the subjects he chooses and in his method of tackling 
them, but he understands many things like a woman. He is a mystery, if ever there 


were one: can he be two people ? Has anyone ever suggested a collaboration as the 
- explanation of him ? To compare his two books is possibly ungrateful, but if asked 


to do so I should say that the former was on the whole the better knitted up, and 
the end (incomparable, as I thought it) far more satisfactory. But Before the Fact is, 
also, a story that holds you entranced from cover to cover. To use a well-worn phrase 
with complete sincerity, it hasn’t a dull page in it. Always utterly to the point, it 
marches like a regiment with never a false step and with a sureness of touch that is a 
marvel of competence. Take this passage from a quarrel between the pair : 
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A torrent of rage obliterated all Lina’s dignity. She snatched a book out of the bookcase | 
and threw it with all her strength at Johnnie’s head. But even as she snatched it, she had | 
instinctively chosen something that would not really hurt him. 

It went at least two feet wide. . 

Johnnie caught it rather cleverly and stared at her. Then he burst into a shout of laughter | 
and handed the book back to her. ie 

‘ Of all the rotten shots! Try again!” . 

Lina ran out of the room, up the stairs, and into her bedroom. She locked the door, — 
threw herself on the bed, and burst into tears. ; 

Whatever Johnnie had done, whatever Johnnie might do, when she threw books at — 
him she did not want them handed back to her. : 

She wanted to be shaken till the teeth rattled in her head. 

But no one, not even Lina, can thwart Johnnie when he wants money. ' 
Mr. Laver, also, writes with a calm and collected restraint. He observes, he thinks, — 
and he communicates his conclusions thoughtfully and well. His touch is cool, 
he eschews rhetoric and avoids probing into emotions. He, too, merely leans over — 
the gate, and is vastly amused : so are we. But Mr. Laver yields more than entertain- 
ment : he gives his observations upon men and women, the difference between their : 
reactions to life, which are so good that they deserve to be classed with those of the 
great Frenchmen who have contributed their observations on men, women and love : 
to the world. He says : 

For Woman is at once the great civiliser and the eternal savage, and her secret desires 
are for ever incompatible. She wishes to dominate and she longs to be oppressed ; she 
dreams of being the mistress of an apartment furnished according to the latest mode, 
and the bound captive at the saddle bow of a marauding chief. In two words she longs 
at once for the chic and the sheik. ... 


Deep down he was, perhaps, less unhappy, for man, like woman, desires incompatible 
qualities in the object of his desires. 


And he is witty : 
. immediately in front of them sat the drones, reclining in deck chairs reading the 
financial papers or gazing seawards with thoughts too deep for tears. a 
The story, in brief, is of Evangeline, who, on the eve of leaving her finishing school at 
Lausanne, is exhorted by her science mistress never to be afraid to experiment with life: 
And I would say to you girls, before you go out into the great world, Never be afraid 
to experiment ! Life is a scientific problem to be solved by scientific methods of trial and 
error. Never be afraid to experiment and form your own conclusions without prejudice 
and without fear of the consequences. ' ‘ 
So Evangeline, more by accident than design, for it all starts through her loss of her 
ticket, experiments in her own way. She goes to Deauville, with a man she meets on 
the train, instead of home to north Oxford. From Deauville she migrates, with a 
Russian, to Paris ; from Paris, with a German, to a Nachtcultur establishment in 
the mountains of “ Himmelheim ” ; from thence, with an Austrian count, to Venice ; 
from Venice, with a fat Greek merchant on his steam yacht, to Smyrna ; arrived at 
Smyrna, she finds her visit has coincided with the Turkish occupation (at the end 
of the War) and she is captured and sold into a Turkish harem. In this way she 
contrives to have the most varied adventures conceivable, and her experience is 
completed. She is rescued from the harem by a clean, noble, American youth who — 
insists in handing her over to the proper authorities at Geneva, ‘“‘ whose innocence 
was a bottomless pit into which one might fling the worldly experience of a Casanova 
and leave no trace.’”” Some people may think that the long arm of coincidence is 
stretched by Mr. Laver to the point of the ridiculous, as Evangeline meets, on her 
devious way, all her old school friends in similar situations to herself ! But if the point 
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_ to be illustrated is the disastrous effect of Miss Pratt’s parting advice on them, these 
_incredibilities may surely be allowed. And I think it is correct to assume that this 
_ theory is the point of the book, otherwise it is open to criticism on this and several 
_ other scores. For instance, Evangeline never becomes a creature with feelings or a 
_ heart, nor does anyone else in the book ever display any heart or power of suffering. 
Temper, too, is as absent from their lives as tears or grief or pain. There is one 
moment when Evangeline is said to have lost her temper, but, though here was an 
unique opportunity for a display of some real personality in this almost robot woman, 
no words are put into her mouth : we are merely told: 

For the first time in her adventures Evangeline lost her temper, and to such good effect, 
that even Alexei was stung, if not to his feet, at least into a sitting position. 

_ I should be loth to suppose that Mr. Laver could not rise to a description of her 

_ tirade, but here at last was a chance for her to express herself, and, for my part, I 

think it was a pity it was missed. 

Mr. Trevelyan does not avoid characterisation in his essay in the incredible, 
indeed, he characterises strongly both the ape and its ‘“‘ Mama ”. The sufferings of 
them both are realised and clearly displayed. But still Mr. Trevelyan is looking on, 

_ the quiet observer watching, shrewdly, over the gate, the old maid lavishing all her 

pent-up maternal love upon the uncomprehending orang, and the poor feeble brain 

_ of the animal struggling, with its limited sense of reason, to understand what she so 
_ patiently endeavours to teach him. He does actually perform the miracle of acquiring 

a few words and of attaching them to the definite articles to which they belong, 
but he is always utterly at sea as to their connection with the ideas that are so fervently 
and fluently pressed upon him as he sits ensconced upon his mama’s knee in the nursery. 

_ Sometimes praised, sometimes reproved, he knows not why, his animal brain becomes 

a mass of confusion, till finally, in a burst of adult energy, he kills the only friend he 
possesses, and then plants a decayed cabbage stalk on her corpse as a floral tribute. 

_ Itis all just what one could imagine would have been the result of so strange a relation- 

ship, and Mr. Trevelyan writes it so convincingly that his argument compels belief. 

_ He never makes a false step in his following of the half-formed power of reasoning 
_ that the painstaking teaching of Miss Hutton somehow arouses in the ape ; and the 
inevitable failure of the animal to see any general idea behind the simple ones of 
direct cause and effect is admirably understood, asis, later, his bewilderment at discover- 
ing the difference between a man and an ape, in a picture book ; the insane fury that 
grips him at sight of himself (an ape) in a mirror, which he smashes to smithereens. 
For he has been sedulously taught to consider himself a man, in accordance with 
the plan for this experiment in education. “‘ Appius man—Stone go,” he says and he 
_ kicks it and is full of ineffable satisfaction at his discovery. But Appius is an ape. 
_As the years pass queer sensations, like seizures, come over him. He is, of course, 
_ becoming a full grown bull-ape ; and in the doorway of the cottage he stands and 
bellows at the moon. Virginia, terrified now at what she has done, locks herself 

into her room. She has no conception of anything but that he has gone mad. She 
searches for a pistol to shoot the monstrosity with, but at the last moment her 
sense fails her, she cannot kill her child, she falls down beside him, and he is the slayer, 
she is the slain. One is left to surmise that she dies from the shock of discovery when 

_she knows what is the matter with her ape-man. The book is, of course, a tour-de- 
: force ; it is a distasteful idea and a grim one ; but Mr. Trevelyan presents it with such 
convincing authenticity that it is a tour-de-force upon the success of which he must 


’ 

most heartily be congratulated. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Joun Bucuan. Cassell. 9s. 6d. 4 
FREDERIC SOULIE. By Harotp Marcu. Oxford University Press (for Yale). 16s. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CERVANTES IN FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Estuer J. Crooxs. Oxford University Press (for John Hopkins). 9s. 
ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON THE POETS OF THE RAGUSAN REPUBLIC. 
By Josip Torsarina. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. : 
BOCCACCIO ON POETRY. By Cuartes G. Oscoop. Oxford University Press 
(for Princeton). 22s. 6d. | 3 
ENGLISH DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE (PROSE). By Heren C. WHITE. 


Madison. (No price stated). 4 
THEATRICAL CRITICISM IN LONDON TO 1795. By CHARLES HAROL 
Gray. Oxford University Press (for Columbia). 20s. } 


R. BUCHAN has written a good book about Scott, but not so good as one — 
might have expected. I have long held that Mr. Buchan was one of our best 

writers of prose, and that people might very well roam the bookshops for his first 
editions in thirty years’ time. Montrose seemed to me to be so good a biography, s 
understanding, so full of brave passages, that I look forward to the life of Sir Walter 
with eagerness. Here was a fellow Borderer, a fellow Tory, a fellow romantica 
novelist—material for as good a biography as has been produced in this century. Mr. 
Buchan would make his, and my, background of Tweed and Yarrow the splendid 
frame for the master of Abbotsford. Scotland of the Union would spring to life in — 
his pages, as had the freer, wilder, more chivalrous Scotland of Graham and Drum- _ 
mond and Hamilton. We should have one more sound, secure, and yet brilliant — 
biography to hurl at the heads of gossip-writers and pedants alike. ! 

I should have been more enthusiastic about Sir Walter Scott if I had not happened 
to re-read Lockhart’s life in the train coming from Edinburgh a couple of days before. 
Now Lockhart is, after Boswell, the greatest biography in our language ; and he who 
treads in the footsteps of Lockhart must be exceedingly careful. Mr. Buchan’s is far _ 
superior to other recent lives of Scott, and if I had not hoped such great things from 
Mr. Buchan I should not be cavilling. He has written a clear, accurate, and interesting 
life, free at once from smartness and pedantry. His account of Scott’s financial 
troubles is most masterly, and there are at least two very good portraits in the book 
—Constable and the printer, John Ballantyne. Scott himself—the blunt, honest, 
kindly patriarch—emerges a little less clearly. I feel that Mr. Buchan has made — 
Scott too comfortable a figure, too much the sound Edinburgh lawyer, too little the 
Romantic who turned English fiction to pageantry. As in nearly every modern 
biography, there is too much attempt at false unity ; Scott must be the representa- 
tive Scotsman, Johnson the representative Englishman, Knox the representative 
Calvinist. There is a greater art in the old biography, like Lockhart’s, which leaves _ 
so very much more to the reader. A picture which we ourselves build up, uncon- 
sciously, by little tags and touches and incidents, is impressed so much more firmly 
upon us. 

Mr. Buchan would be the first to admit that he cannot write like Lockhart ; but 
then I feel that he might have attempted it. He has preferred to produce a book which 
should sell thirty thousand copies, and which comes perilously near to being a literary 
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‘ 
Baedeker. The people who read his book will, I think, be the people who know 
7 
: 


For them it is the ideal book—careful and sympathetic and scholarly. It has every 
virtue except inspiration ; it is a good book, but it makes no attempt to be great. 
_ Mr. Buchan’s style is losing its freshness ; it seems as if he were daunted by his mass 
_ of material. His account of eighteenth-century Scotland is most disappointing. 
_ Hanoverian Edinburgh—that brilliant, cynical Athens—seems very grey and almost 
: provincial. He has tried to write with enthusiasm of his own Border country ; but 
_ how wearied appears that enthusiasm ! If you read Mr. Buchan, you will not under- 
_ stand what made Scott a great writer ; that is the weakness of this sound and com- 
_ petent life. I do not yet think that any scholar has written an account of Scott’s 
_ influence on France and on Germany. On Goethe it was considerable ; on Hugo, 
_ Lamartine, and Manzoni even larger ; on the minor playwrights and novelists of the 
Romantic school very crippling. Frédéric Soulié, of whom an American, Dr. March, 
_ has written a biography, was one of whose who waxed fat on the craze for romantical 
_ stories. In a literary lifetime of twenty-three years he produced some two hundred 
volumes of verse, drama and fiction. None of this has, according to his biographer, 
_ any flicker of merit ; it was pseudo-Scott, than which there can be nothing more 
lamentable. The great merit of Scott is that his work is healthy and virile ; a salacious 
_ Scott, a morbid Scott is something too dreadful to contemplate. Soulié, the born 
_ feuilleton writer, the collaborator of Dumas, felt that his more sophisticated public 
demanded a mixture of romanticism with horror. His best known early works— 
_ the Two Corpses and the Memoirs of the Devil—are what their titles suggest. I do not 
suppose that there are more than half a dozen persons who have read his historical 
novels of southern France, but in their day these enjoyed a considerable vogue. 
_ Needless to say, Soulié, like nearly all French literary pimps, was a radical, though he 
_ died in the embrace of the Church. One should not condemn him too hardly ; he 
_ lived in a day when literary principles had gone by the board. As he writes rather 
_ pathetically : 


next to nothing of Scott and who want some sort of guide to the Waverley Novels. 


6 
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Who knows anything in the age in which we are living? Who can reply if a thing is 
good or evil? Who dares to write at the edge of a road : this is the true way . . . What 
can one do ? What can one say? What road can one follow? Alas! One can but do as 

I have done—give a loose rein to one’s pen and follow wherever it leads one: chance is 
wiser than man. 


a The influence of Cervantes in France has been happier than that of Scott, but of 
course a great deal less wide. Though Spain was the hereditary enemy, there 
‘was a great vogue for Spanish manners and customs in France throughout the 
seventeenth century. Spanish dishes became popular, Spanish clothes were often 
_ copied, the Spanish type of beauty met with much favour. Don Quixote was translated 
_ into French almost immediately ; and the Knight of the Rueful Countenance and his 
_ squire jogged through many a novel and drama. There was total incomprehension of 
- the inner meaning of Cervantes’ novel, Don Quixote being regarded as a mere brag- 
_ gart and soldier of fun. The Novelas Examplares provided a rich store of plots for the 
_ theatre, though Cervantes’ own plays appear to have received little attention in France. 
Dr. Cook’s Influence of Cervantes in France discusses individually the borrowing from 
the Spanish author’s various works—borrowings made by such illustrious men as 
- Moliére and Boileau and Scarron. This work is the prelude to a study of Guérin de 
4 Bouscal, the author of three Don Quixote imitations, and the first dramatist to under- 


2 


stand the significance of the Knight-Errant. 
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Signor Torbarina’s Italian Influence on the Poets of the Ragusan Republic is another 
study in the transmission of literary forms and ideas. Ragusa, one of the most romantic 
ports of the world, was for some time a republic in close relations with Venice. 
Not content with having sent forth her “‘ argosies,” she was also a literary and cultural 
capital. Perhaps for political reasons, perhaps for purely academic, scholars have 
quarrelled over these Serbo-Croat poets of the Renaissance. Were their lyrics 
thoroughly original, did they derive direct from the Classics, or did they copy Petrarch 
and other writers of Italy ? Signor Torbarina appears to incline to the latter view, 
while at the same time making a good defence for literary borrowing. I make no 
claim to be able to judge of the strength of his thesis. I can but admire its presentation 
and the clear and sober manner in which the author sums up between the rival 
disputants. 

What a relief it is, among a sea of academic works, to come upon something that is | 
written with colour ! I suppose that no one could write anything really dull about 
Ragusa, and I think that the same applies to Boccaccio. Mr. Charles Osgood’s intro- 
duction to the fourteenth and fifteenth books of the De Genealogia Deorum Gentilium 
is excellent. These books—part of a most learned treatise on mythology—are a defence 
of the poetic art against the philistine, the pedant, and the literary huckster. Mr. 
Osgood points out that Boccaccio was one of the most scholarly men of his age and that 
he would be horrified if he knew that his fame rested upon his Decameron. a 

In English Devotional Literature, 1600-1640, Miss White writes a humbler and 
shorter companion to Brémond’s great work on the French religious and aye 
authors. The seventeenth century was pre-eminently the Age of Devotion, and is” 
particularly interesting to Protestants as witnessing the growth of a non-Roman 
literature which yet owed all to mediaeval fathers and doctors. Though a great 
number of Catholic works were translated into English, these often contained Pro- 
testant introductions and were altered to suit the Protestant prejudice. Andrewes, 
Donne, Taylor were a great deal more mediaeval than their French Catholic contem- 
poraries. The real break in the English religious and devotional tradition occurred at 
the Great Revolution rather than at the reformations under Henry or Somerset or 
William Cecil. The great Jacobean divines write like unorthodox Catholics; a 
definite Protestant, as opposed to non-Roman, literature, was many years distant. 

Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795 traces the rise of the professional reviewer, as 
the newspapers give more and more space to the drama. Mr. Gray discusses a great 
number of critics and journals, some of these, like the Prompter of 1734-1736, devoted 
almost exclusively to matters theatrical. It is interesting to find that, in contrast to the 
present practice, most of the critics were or had been professional actors. An exception 
was Bate, the “ Fighting Parson,” who would make a most admirable subject for a 
modern biographer. This cleric founded four papers, was a magistrate for seven 
counties, and was created a Baronet. He chose the attractive pseudonym of ‘‘ Scor- 
pion ”’ because of his pleasure in “‘ stinging to death” not only plays but also his 
fellow-critics of drama. . 


RICHARD F. RUSSELL 
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DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. By CarHering MacponaLp MAc.ean. Chatto 
and Windus. 15s. 


ln a brief preface Miss Maclean admits that during the past ten years she has 
thought much about the life and work of Dorothy Wordsworth, and now, at the 
end of her long, spiritual pilgrimage, she is able to place the perfect laurel wreath on 
her nearly neglected grave. For only after prolonged and loving study can such a book 
be written ; only after close contact with a beloved personality can such utter sym- 
pathy be achieved. It is a strange and shining history most beautifully told. An 
immense bibliography has been ransacked. There are, thank goodness, no comments, 
no absurd romancings, no highly coloured spots, those frequent excrescences on the 
imaginations of too many biographers. Supported by Dorothy’s journal and by her 
letters, and substantiated by a tremendous amount of contemporary material, Miss 
Maclean has been able to piece together almost month by month the early life of 
Wordsworth’s sister ; and, after finishing it, it was as though one had lived for a long 
while in surroundings remote yet infinitely familiar. 

It was not, in the dramatic sense, an eventful life. By Byron, the ‘‘ Lakers,” as he 
contemptuously called them, would barely have been thought to exist. For while the 
Wordsworths were mildly picnicking by moonlight on an island on Grasmere, Childe 


_ Harold was “trailing half-way across Europe the pageant of his bleeding heart.” 


And to exiled Shelley the atheist, how else but conventionally hum-drum could they 
have appeared in an age of grand romantic passions and seared souls ? But when the 


_ veil is drawn aside in an unguarded moment we can see that although there was here 


a circle united in affection, yet beneath the surface it was torn by conflicting emotions, 
and they all responded like waving reeds to the imperious winds of Nature. The 
bulk of the book is concerned with the Grasmere period, but some of the most in- 


_ spired passages are contained in the account of the enchanted sojourn at Alfoxden 
_ when Coleridge said that they three had but one soul : 


The close companionship of the previous summer was renewed, and now the simplest 
acts of their daily life had pleasure. It was a joy to begin the day as they lingered at the 
breakfast table by listening to the gay shrewish notes of the redbreasts that came through 
the open windows on the mild February mornings : sometimes the larks mingled their 
singing with this thin warbling. . . . Dorothy found it sweet, walking with Coleridge 


_. from day to day, to watch the small busy spinners of the morning spinning their silver 
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_ and writes across its pages her disquiet at his gradual estrangement. Clearer than ever 
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webs all along the way to Nether Stowey, to find one day the hazels in blossom, the honey- 
suckles budding and the furze gay with colour, to come across the first strawberry blossom, 
to stop to listen to the choir invisible of birds singing in the mists and teach Coleridge 
to distinguish between the notes, to see the roads shining like water in the moonlight and 
the planet Venus like another moon. 


Coleridge necessarily passes again and again through these pages. When he is not one 
of the little circle he is present in Dorothy’s mind. She puts him away as much as 
possible from her thoughts. Illnesses, marriages, children, occupy her ; housekeep- 
ing and village duties fray her nerves ; or William requires secretarial assistance. But 
in the snow-bound evenings sitting by lamplight at Dove Cottage, or in the smoky 
parlour at Allan Bank, when all the others have gone to bed, she opens her journal 


appears his strangely unreliable and treacherous nature, covered by his helpless charm 
a3B* 
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and unlimited capacity for self-pity. Hartley too, that precocious little elf, appears 
frequently in a charming fashion. We read of him chatting to travellers in a coach 
and keeping them all entertained by his amusing conversation and his self-possession, 
and disappearing into fields and woods when the coach stops, to his father s irritation 
and dismay, only to turn up at last, disarming censure by his lively wit. a 
Of the grandeur of the Scottish tour Miss Maclean has written with perfect illu- 
mination and understanding. Being herself a Scotswoman she has risen to the occa- 
sion and let herself go. In splendid inspired passages she gives day by day the im-— 
pressions produced upon Dorothy, who surrendered herself completely to the magic 
and wild, sombre beauty of the scene. Solitary shepherds seen occasionally upon the - 
lonely moors ; a Highland laird dressed in full magnificence passing casually by on” 
horseback followed by a retainer ; an old, wretched woman sunk in abject poverty, 
sitting alone in a barren field surrounded for miles by desolation and blasted trees. 
These were impressions which remained with her for ever : 


One of these lads made on Dorothy an impression of solemnity and picturesqueness which ; 
she found it difficult to understand. He was standing, draped in a grey plaid, on a bare 
moor, in utter quietness and silence, alone with his sheep. There was something com- | 
pletely satisfying to the imagination in the picture he made. But indeed all these lonely | 
figures affected Dorothy powerfully. They seemed at once stately and humble, lapped in 
religious quietude, rooted in dignity, living in an almost scriptural simplicity. William — 
felt much the same about them. He said that Scotland was the most poetical country hes 
had ever seen. q 
Then there were the changing lights on the far hills and the glory of the Trossachs, 
and the encounter with the boatman of Loch Katrine who informed her that “‘ It will 
be gay and dangerous sailing,’ a remark which pleased her mightily. There were 
rough, and sometimes filthy houses where they lodged; and frequent kindnesses 
and occasional brutality. They met Scott and with him visited Melrose. . 

After the tour Dorothy was happy to turn homewards, pleased again with the pros- 
pect of Dove Cottage. She was herself like the deep and restless waters by which she — 
lived. Her ardent nature was never to be released but, like Grasmere surrounded by 
its hills, she was to be for ever imprisoned in the hearts of her adoring family. No- 
where does Miss Maclean make comments. Dorothy is outlined by her own thoughts — 
and reflections. It remains for us to draw our own conclusions. It is she who stands 
on the threshold watching the arching rainbow or the fields of golden daffodils ; it is 
she who gazes long at the hurrying clouds ; for she was the vessel, deep and bottomless, 
from which William drew his ecstatic experience. 

Towards the end tragedy descended upon the little group. Coleridge deteriorate 
and estranged himself, and the old rapture was gone. Two of Wordsworth’s happy 
children died, and Grasmere became alien and full of regrets. Once more the wan- 
derers, their numbers now reduced, departed from the neighbourhood. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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THE LIFE OF LORD CARSON. By Epwarp Marjoripanxs. Volume I. 


Gollancz. 15s. 


_ INTIMATE LETTERS FROM TONQUIN. By Marsuat Lyautey. Translated 


by Mrs. Auprey LE BLonp. Lane. 155. | 


THE LOYAL CLANS. By Auprey CunnincHaM. Cambridge University Press. 
30s. 


- THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WRIGHT. By E. M. Wricut. 2 Volumes. Milford. 30s. 
_ PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OXFORD LADY, 1843-1862. Edited by 


MarcareT JEUNE GirFrorD. Shakespeare Head. 55. 


J y ‘O be born with a silver spoon in your mouth is nowadays regarded as a 
questionable advantage, and the same may apply to a book which is sure of a 


_ Courteous reception from the critics before a line of it has been set up in type. The 
_ biography of a living man is always approached with a certain diffidence, it is no more 
_ than a point of good manners. Only one kind of book is more delicately treated— 
_ the posthumous work of a brilliant young author, gone from us before his time. 


Both considerations apply with unusual force to this first volume of the late Edward 
Marjoribanks’s life of Lord Carson. Moreover, Marjoribanks had written only half 
of it, and had but reached that part of his subject’s career which appeals most to the 
popular imagination, and will undoubtedly figure most prominently in the history 


_ books. It is a book of extraordinary promise, a triumphant example of the author’s 


outstanding gift of boiling down months of solid study into swift, dramatic, easily- 
read narrative. Undoubtedly it would have been an important contribution to the 


history of our time. Whether it would have taken equally high rank as a biographical 


study, we cannot tell, since the chapters upon which it must have been judged had not 
yet been reached. My own impression is that it would not. There seems to be a 


: tendency to insist upon and underline Lord Carson’s undoubted kindness of heart, 
_ his gentleness and sweet reasonableness in all the ordinary affairs of life, which 
- suggests—though I may be wrong—that the grim and bitter struggle for the liberty 


of Ulster with which his name will always be associated in the public mind might have 


_ been dealt with in the same too smooth and explanatory manner. Yet it may have 
_ been intentional ; it may have been part of the plan. It may have been that the author 
_ was deliberately working up to a dramatic contrast—a contrast between the forensic 
_ duels of the Law Courts, the ordinary give-and-take of party politics in the House of 
_ Commons, and the deadly earnest of that battle of principles, which, as it seemed 
in 1914, so nearly passed from a contest of words to one of deeds. If that was 


Marjoribanks’s plan, the tragedy is the greater that he never lived to complete it. 


- For Lord Carson, persuasive and moving speaker though he is, is essentially not a 


By 
ze 


man of words, but of deeds. That is the secret of his greatness : it is what marks him 


~ off as a finer subject for biography than one who is only a barrister or only a politician 
‘is ever likely to be. If Marjoribanks saw that—and surely he must have done—if in 


his second volume he was to make it the crest of his work, and so manage his facts, 
with that easy deftness of his, as to throw it always into high relief, then we have lost a 
greater book than we know. cee 
In the meantime we have a singularly vivid and sympathetic account of the earlier 
stages of Lord Carson’s career. We start with the fact, which will surprise many 
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people,that his name originally was no more Irish than Mr. deValera’s; his eighteenth- 
century ancestor was an Italian named Carsoni. Another curious point is that he won 
his first success at the Irish bar defending tenants under Gladstone’s Irish Land Act, 
and was even invited to stand for Parliament as a Nationalist, though, in fact, his 
political opinions have never wavered by a hair’s breadth. We follow him to London, 
and into Parliament where he gave many hard knocks, as his habit was, yet made no ~ 
enemies. He was uncompromising because he was sincere, and no virtue is more 
admired than that among politicians. It attracted Arthur Balfour, among others, and — 
resulted in a close friendship between these two men, temperamentally at opposite — 
poles. The book closes with Carson’s decision to accept the leadership of Ulster, 
which meant the end of his Parliamentary career. There are many good stories, too — 
numerous to quote ; but the little scene with the solicitor who came one evening to 
complain of the enormous fee demanded by Carson’s clerk is irresistible. “ You are 
quite right,” said Carson, “I think it’s exorbitant.” Then he led his visitor to the — 
window and showed him all the lighted rooms in the Temple. ‘‘ In all of them,” he ; 
said, ‘‘ you may assume there’s one man, probably two or three, who’ll do the case — 
as well as I’ll do it myself, and most of them will charge a far more reasonable fee.” 
“Oh, no,” said the solicitor, “ that’s not my point, I wouldn’t dream of letting any- 
one but you do it.” “‘ Well,” replied Carson, “ if you’re such a fool as that, you'll © 
just have to pay what my clerk asks.” 

Lord Hailsham, in the preface, states that, for the purposes of the still unwritten 
second volume, he has decided to hand over all the material collected by Marjoribanks — 
to “‘ whatever successor Lord Carson may select.” It will be a great opportunity for 
someone. I would suggest, very humbly, that whoever is chosen would do well to 
forget that he is a “‘ successor,”’ completing an unfinished work, and address himself, 
with an open mind, to the task of writing a biographical study of Lord Carson, the 
Ulster leader. 

Marshal Lyautey’s intimate letters from Tonquin and Morocco were published in 
French some years ago, and were quoted extensively in M. Maurois’s admirable life _ 
of the Marshal, which is well-known to English readers. Yet this translation of the 
letters from ‘Tonquin can be welcomed without reservation. It is but a portion of 
the building material out of which future biographers of this great man will raise 
their stately edifices ; but it has a satisfying charm of its own which those edifices 
will only too probably lack. It is a sad comment upon the labours of modern 
biographers that the part is so often greater than the whole. In the first place this is an 
excellent translation, catching the spirit of the writer, his boredom with the routine of 
cavalry barracks in France, his joy in the new, dangerous life, in which things had to 
be done—Tonquin was but an episode in Lyautey’s career, but it was its turning- 
point. That this charming, elegant, young aristocrat should ever have taken service 
under the Republic was something of a surprise. That he should have preferred the 
hardships of a colonial campaign to the life of a cavalry officer in France—that he 
should come to be described by his chief, Gallieni, as a real “‘ man of the jungle ”— 
was even more astonishing to those who did not know him well. Yet it was the secret 
of his character. And it is in these eager, enthusiastic letters, written at the outset of 
his career as a colonial administrator, that we find it most clearly displayed. 

To the English reader, there will be a special interest in those letters in which the | 
writer comments, enviously and admiringly, upon British methods in the East—our 
freedom from red tape and official interference as compared with the French, our care 
for the health of our troops, and so forth. He finds England everywhere, at Aden 
Colombo, Singapore, Hongkong, always standing across the path, “ our eternal and 
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most inexorable enemy” ; opposing to the over-centralised French machinery “‘ a 
colonial system based on experience, subtle and elastic in application, leaving details 
to be dealt with on broad lines by personal initiative, with latitude to vary them to the 
utmost.” Marshal Lyautey has done well to leave these passages as he wrote them, 
merely reminding us by way of explanation that the period of his service in Tonquin 
closely coincided with the Dreyfus affair and the quarrels which culminated at 
Fashoda. He is now our friend, he was always our admirer. “ They can teach us 
everything,” he wrote in 1895. He has taught us something since. 

Miss Audrey Cunningham’s book—the most interesting and important work on 
Scottish history which has appeared for a long time past—is described as “ an 
attempt to explain the historical causes which made the Highlands Jacobite.” Her 
thesis is that the Jacobite clans stood for the old patriarchal system, wisely fostered 
by the Stuart Kings, as opposed to the ever encroaching feudalism personified in 
the Dukes of Argyll. It was ruin for the clans if the lands on which the clansmen 
lived were severed from the chiefship. Therefore they followed their chiefs on the 
*Forty-Five—or, if the chiefs hesitated, went without them. But this bald summary 
of Miss Cunningham’s argument gives no idea of the great wealth of detail, never 
irrelevant, yet always interesting for its own sake, with which her pages are filled. 
It is a book that can be opened anywhere, and at any time, with the certainty of finding 
something new and provocative. Not everyone, perhaps, will agree with the con- 
clusions—it is said that there are still a few Whigs left in Scotland—but even the 
dourest critic will find it stimulating. Personally, I could not put it down. 

The career of a poor Yorkshire boy, whose first memories are those of the work- 
house, who taught himself to read and ended up in the front rank of English scholar- 
ship, with that great work, the English Dialect Dictionary, to his credit, is a theme so 
inspiring that even in this tabloid age we feel that it deserves two volumes. Joseph 
Wright’s widow, who shared his fortunes for thirty years, has deliberately adopted the 
old-fashioned practice of including every fact that seems to illuminate her subject. 
In other hands we might have found it ponderous, but this has been a labour of love, 
and bears that character on every page. Yorkshire, Germany, Oxford in the eighties 
and ’nineties, we see them all through the eyes of this indefatigable worker and very 
lovable man. The illustrations are full of interest, and the book has been admirably 
turned out by the University Press. 

Oxford of the ’fifties, when the Crimean War and the Crystal Palace were impend- 
ing, and the Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward VII) was an undergraduate 


at Christchurch, is the background of the diary kept by the wife of the Vice-Chancellor 
__ of that time, and now edited by her daughter, who has done well to give it to the world. 


? 


There are many new stories of King Edward as a young man, glimpses of Tennyson 
and other great Victorians, with their dictatorial manner and their “ fine heads,” and 
not a few shrewd thrusts at the kind of old lady who talked about “ impious Paris,” 
and helped to give Oxford Society its “‘ ponderous ” character. The railway had just 
got to Oxford; the diarist once travelled on a “ horse-train ” ; she visited Brighton 
and laughed at it; she talked with Trollope and Brougham—but this is that kind 


_ of delightful little book that cannot be described. It must be read. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By Epwarp Hutton. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. a 
THE STORY OF WINCHESTER. By W. Lioyp Wooptanp. Dent. 55. 6d. 
THE CITY SAINTS. By M. V. Hucues. Dent. 6s. 
THE ROADS OF ENGLAND. By R. M. C. Anperson. Benn. 8s. 6d. , 
THE NEW LOGGAN GUIDE TO OXFORD COLLEGES. By E. H. New and © 
E. G. Wiruycomse. Basil Blackwell. 3s. 6d. ; 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. By E. M. Keates. H.M. Stationery Office. 15. . 
THE OPEN ROAD ABROAD. By Joun Priotzau. Dent. 6s. 9 
ENGLISH WINDMILLS: VOLUME II. By Donatp Smit. Architectura 
Press. 5s. 6d. ’ 


elecen aim of the Highways and Byways series, begun, I should think, over thirty — 
years ago, was to provide appreciations of the districts with which they were 
concerned rather than guide-books. The claim was too modest for some of the — 
volumes. It is so for this on Gloucestershire for which Mr. Edward Hutton is respon- — 
sible. It is a complete guide-book and yet far removed from the a biblia category to — 
which Lamb consigned such productions. One can read it in vacuo without tedious- 
ness and linger over the pictures, which, by-the-bye, must have been amongst the last 
works of that delicate artist Hugh Thomson. Some of them do, perhaps, show a 
slight falling-off in power, less definition in outline and not so sure a touch in archi- 
tectural detail. Nevertheless he catches the essential beauty of the charming Cotswold 
churches and villages. . 

Gloucestershire has a greater variety of geological formations than any othe 
county ; this accounts not only for its natural beauty but for the delight of its build- 
ings. Running from north-east to south-west are the three strips of Hill, Vale and 
Forest, each with its own variety of building and scenery. When all building was 
in local stone the Cotswold towns and villages had a character of their own which, 
indeed, they in large part retain. Behind them is a great history. There are the 
three great Roman cities of Glevum, Corinium and Abone, which, as Bristol, is now 
one of the great ports of the empire, and more Roman villas than you will find in 
any other part of England. There are the relics of the old cloth industry in those 
Cotswold towns with the dream names, and the wonderful churches built with the 
money from wool. Above all is the great cathedral of Gloucester (‘‘ as sure as God’s in 
Gloucester ” is an antique saying which I cannot find in Mr. Hutton’s book). Here 
the perpendicular style originated—which Mr. Hutton does not like : 

It is acold and cheap manner of building . . . . The amazing thing is that this cheap 
manner of building should have first appeared here and in the very time when King 
Edward II’s tomb was being built in the Curvilinear manner of the decorated period in 
this very church. 

There is nothing cheap or cold about the perpendicular nave of Winchester, although 
it was built at a time of depression which must have been very much like our own dis- 
tressful days, and the west front is still “‘ temporary ” ; having been thus left nigh 
600 years ago, when the Black Death had passed over the land, in the hope of finishing 
it in a more sumptuous manner when better days dawned. But soon after Wykeham’s 
day Winchester sank into a slumber from which it has scarcely yet awakened, and a 
visit to the fair city even now—save for the intrusion of the blatant fronts of multiple 
and Americanized shops in the quaint High Street—brings you into the atmosphere of 
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pleasant quiet streets and brooding towers. The cloister which commemorates the 
Wykehamists fallen in the war actually adorns and not offends the mediaeval and 
renaissance buildings over against which it stands. And what walk retains the fresh- 
ness of the early world like that over the sunny lush meadows that lie along the swift 
flowing Itchen to the ancient hospital of Saint Cross ; where, if the diurnal supply is 
not exhausted, you can refresh yourself with the glass of ale and morsel of white 
bread which the charity has supplied to the wayfarer from time immemorial ? 

A line of great prelates has adorned the bishopric. St. Swithin who was “ the great- 
est as well as the humblest man of his age ” and taught him who was the greatest and 
humblest of our kings ; Walkelyn who built the great Norman minster, the impressive 
transepts of which still stand ; the astute Henry of Blois who brought his brother 
Stephen to the throne but recognized his mistake ; Edyngton who built that marvel- 
lous nave ; Wykeham who founded the college that founded the public school system 
which is (or is not) one of the glories of England ; Waynflete, who planned the last 
enchantments of the Middle Ages at Magdalen; the princely Beaufort, Langton, 
Fox—a striking list to which I must add the saintly Ken, the bishop’s chaplain, who 
bluntly refused to give up his house to Nell Gwynn. But Charles, as was his way, 
bore no malice, and, when a bishopric fell vacant, ‘‘ Who shall have it,” said he, ‘‘ but 
that ugly little man who would not give poor Nelly a lodging?” All this history and 
much more, and how narrowly Winchester escaped being Charles II’s Versailles, 
you will find related in Mr. Lloyd Woodland’s very excellent addition to the “‘ Mediae- 
val Towns ”’ series. It is too important a book to be without an index. 

The unique heritage of London is that within a square mile she has half a hundred 
churches, most of which were built by one man and that man a supreme genius. 
This is the “ mighty fleet of Wren, with their top-gallants and mainsails of stone.” 
Viewed from some height on the right bank of the Thames those graceful spires cluster 
symmetrically round the mighty dome of Paul’s, leading the eye imperceptibly to. 
dwell on its majesty. It was in the spires that Wren’s sense of beauty had fullest 
expression, for the bodies of the churches, squeezed as they had to be in mean streets 
between tightly packed houses, are but evidence of what he could do under cramped 
conditions and with little money. But he did wonders with them. Like the rooms in 
Tennyson’s Palace of Art they ‘“‘ stand each various, each a perfect whole.” Mrs. 
Hughes has examined each of them, with the still more interesting pre-Fire churches, 
closely and lovingly, and in the City Saints she passes on to us, discoursing pleasantly 
the while, all the interesting details she has gathered. But she should not tell us that 
the nave of Austin Friars is longer than Winchester, and I think Rogers of Bishopsgate, 


| _ whom they called Hang Theology Rogers, would have been pained at the stronger 


epithet Mrs. Hughes has chosen for him. St. Mildred was the grand-daughter of the 
heathen Penda, not the daughter of Ethelbert, which makes her story more pathetic. 

While we are in the midst of a vast and sudden revolution in which the old rolling 
roads of England, whose white surfaces meandered so pleasantly between hedgerows 
and lines of elms or oaken fences, are being rapidly obliterated by hard, black cause- 


ways lined by concrete posts and wire, as alien as can be to the countryside, is an 


appropriate moment for Mr. Anderson to produce his review of the Roads of England. 
It is a strange thing and a striking instance of inept administration that from the time 


‘the Romans left our shores to the end of the eighteenth century—over thirteen 
hundred years, during which the roads shared with the infrequent rivers the duty of 


conveying persons and merchandize from one town to another—there were no roads 


: ‘worthy of the name. Mr. Anderson gives us the well-known quotations from Defoe 
and Young and Cobbett, and many others not so well known, to prove the horrid 
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conditions that obstructed the traveller on his journey. But I am inclined to think 
that things were not quite so bad as they are painted. Throughout the Middle Ages 
there was much traffic. Priests, pilgrims and pedlars, merchants and soldiers, kings 


and their multitudinous courts, itinerant justices were constantly on the move and — 


must have found it possible to do so with a measure of ease and celerity over great 


lengths of road that were kept in some kind of repair. The “ foundrous ” stretches — 


which roused such indignation must have been contrasted with other and fairer 


lengths of the highway. When a forty days’ penance could be remitted by the — 


expenditure of bodily labour upon a rutty road some conscientious peasants prob- 
ably “‘ did their bit.” Still, water, where it was available, was obviously easier, and 


Mr. Anderson tells us that one could travel in the Middle Ages from Oxford to 


Calais for seven shillings. Again it is strange that the development of canal transport 
had to wait, like the scientific construction of roads, almost until the railway era 
rendered both superfluous. A by-product of the badness of the roads was the excel- 
lence of the inns, which were incomparable. Their cleanliness surprises us who look 
upon attention to such details as a purely modern notion. Mr. Anderson quotes from 
Harrison’s fifteenth-century description of Britain: ‘“‘ Each comer is sure to lie in 
cleane sheets, wherein no man hath been lodged since they came from the landresse.” 

Improvement came with a rush. Telford and Macadam made possible the stage 
coach, so soon to give way to the railways, which have already had a much longer 
life of usefulness than the stage coach. It is as well to be reminded that the railways 


upset the finances of the Turnpike Trust just as the motors are doing to those of the © 


railways. 

The New Loggan Guide to Oxford Colleges takes its name from David Loggan who 
“‘ some two hundred and fifty years ago published a volume of engravings of drawings 
of the Oxford Colleges in bird’s-eye view.”” Mr. New, who died last year, has done the 
same thing for the Oxford of to-day. The bird’s-eye views have all the quality of 
their seventeenth-century predecessors, inasmuch as neither topographical nor archi- 
tectural detail is sacrificed to a beautifully composed picture which is also a plan of the 
college. The letterpress leaves me wondering. Oxford suffers in the same way as the 
British Museum suffers in the eyes of Mr. Justice Eve, ‘‘ there is too much to see ”’ and 
adequate guide books are too voluminous ; but here we have marvellously compressed, 
in from 400 to 1,000 words, all the essential facts of the history, the worthies and the 
“sights ” of each college written in a comely English by Mr. E. G. Withycombe. 
It is incomparably the best short guide to the Oxford Colleges. 

Hampton Court Palace has the advantage of presenting to us our two lovely red 
brick periods, the Tudor and Wren ; so that no incongruity is perceptible between 
the Wolsey Palace added to by Henry VIII and the dignified front commissioned by 
Dutch William. H.M. Stationery Office have performed a real service by supplying 
us with so complete and authoritative a book as this of Mr. Keate for one shilling. 
You will perhaps be surprised to read that there are nearly 1,000 rooms in the build- 
ing. All those which are thrown open to the public are fully described, even to the 
ponderous paintings on the ceilings and staircases of exhausted classical subjects by 
uninspired painters like Thornhill, Verrio and Laguerre. 

Mr. John Prioleau who has written The Open Road Abroad probably knows more 
about those roads than anyone else in England. If such books are to be encouraged at 
this time, this is the one to buy. 

English Windmills, the first volume of which was recently reviewed in these columns, 
covers as fully as the first the counties of Essex, Herts, Bucks, Middlesex and London. 


H. G. CORNER 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


RECOVERY. By Sir ArTHuR Satter. Bell. ros. 6d. 

THE FRENCH POLITICAL SYSTEM. By W. L. Mippteron. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

WAR AND PEACE IN EUROPE, 1815—1870. By E. L. Woopwarp. Constable. 
I4s. 

METTERNICH. By ArrHur Herman. George Allen & Unwin. 16s. 

THE FINANCIAL AFTERMATH OF WAR. By Sir Jostan Stamp. Benn. 6s. 


THE PUNJAB OF TO-DAY. Volume I. By H. K. Trevaskis. Lahore: the Civil 
and Military Gazette Press. 155. 


RUSSIA: MARKET OR MENACE. By Tuomas D. Campsett. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By 
ALIcE WITHROW FIELD. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Si" ARTHUR SALTER’S book is the most remarkable published this year 
in the politico-economic field, and has well deserved the wide welcome given to it. 
_ Its subject is the world-crisis, seen in long and wide perspectives. Sir Arthur had 
unique opportunities as an observer. From 1919 to the end of 1930 (save for an inter- 
ruption of about two years, when he was Secretary of the Reparations Commission) he 
was Director of the Economic and Finance Section of the League of Nations. A 
daily stream of statesmen, bankers and business men consulted and informed him. 
He was inside all the successive international conferences. Nobody figured oftener 
behind the scenes in big affairs. Of the actors on the international stage, of the eleven- 
year drama which they performed, and of the forces in the background which shifted 
the scenes, he writes with first-hand authority. He can tell what happened, because he 
was there. Even when his lips are sealed, he conveys an unfailing impression of know- 
ledge in reserve. 

_ But the merits of Recovery are not those of knowledge only. They are those of 
_ judgment, of temperament, and also of writing. Sir Arthur Salter combines detach- 
ment and sympathy, objectivity and imagination, commonsense and idealism, in a 
very unusual blend. His compact style holds the reader without rhetoric or epigram. 
His personal character-sketches—of Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Poincaré, 
Briand, Stresemann, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and Lord Snowden—are of high 
_ literary excellence, and would alone give his book a vivid human appeal. Not less 
_ remarkable are his national character-sketches—of France and Germany, in particu- 
_ lar, to both sides of whose contrasted claims he does singularly even justice ; while 
his criticisms upon British policy, always searching, are sometimes notably inde- 
pendent. I remember many years ago hearing one of the greatest philosophers then 
_ living say that it was difficult to take anyone seriously in philosophy, who had not been 
- through the main argument of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. “‘ You may not agree 
with it,” he said, ‘‘ but you will never find your bearings, if you have not been through 
it.” Something the same might be said of Recovery in relation to contemporary 
_ politico-economic discussion. It is a book quite central to its subject. You may not 
_ agree with all its carefully measured conclusions. But unless you have “‘ read Salter, 

- you will tend to waste the time of any seriously informed person, with whom you 
attempt to talk about the world crisis. 
Good books on France, whether originals or translations, have taken to appearing 
~ much oftener in the English language than was formerly the case. Partly, perhaps, 
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this is a tribute to the commanding position which France holds in the post-war 
world (nobody now, even in conversation, would rate her, as many did thirty years ago, 
among “ dying nations ”) ; but partly it seems due to the wider extensions of educa- 
tion and (till recently) of foreign travel. Earlier this year we noticed Mr. Soltau’s 
French Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century and the translation of Dr. Cur-— 
tius’s Die Franzésische Kultur. Mr. Middleton’s The French Political System is a 
very valuable complement to them. Its author is a journalist, and books by journalists — 
on France are usually bright and shallow. But Mr. Middleton did work of a peculiar 
type ; he was engaged for a good many years on the Times Paris staff in the special — 
task of following French Parliamentary politics. Having married a French wife and 
being in other respects well equipped, he came to view his subject with a much less ; 
external eye than Paris correspondents usually do ; and the harvest of his intimate ; 
experience is garnered in this volume. It is not a lively, but an extremely exact and : 
careful account of the matter. In one broad respect I think Mr. Middleton might 
mislead an inexperienced reader. It is, however, a question of emphasis only. He ~ 
keeps too much in the foreground the similarities of the French system to the British. 
It is perfectly true that the French constitution-makers wished and intended to copy 
the British model. But from the first they inserted certain differences in their schemes — 
—notably, Second Ballot and the Senate’s veto over the dissolution of the Chamber. ' 
In their working-out these have evolved a system which, so far from reproducing the 
British, is at many points its exact antithesis. If you want to start an Englishman on ~ 
the way to understanding the public life of France, it is to these far-reaching and deep- ; 
lying contrasts that attention should mainly be drawn. For it is these which he can 
easily and fatally miss ; whereas the (largely superficial) resemblances—that there is a 
Parliament in both, a Prime Minister in both, and so on—are in no danger of being 
overlooked. 

Mr. E. L. Woodward’s'new volume also deals closely, though not contemporarily, 
with France. For the last of the three long essays of which it consists, is on French 
history and memoirs between 1815 and 1850; while the first analyses the factors 
which made for war and peace in Europe between 1815 and 1870—that is, for a period 
during most of which France occupied her usual position as the premier Continental — 
Power. It is the first essay which more especially concerns us here. The light which 
it throws on the interlocking of facts and theories in this most formative germ-period - 
of the modern political world is both new and suggestive. The extent of the divorce 
between political nationalism and economic Jatsser-faire in the middle of last century 
is particularly well brought out. How many people, for instance, realise that in the 
height of the Crimean War a Russian loan was floated on the London market ? True, 
its purpose was to pay the interest due to British holders of Russian bonds ; but 
consider the gulf fixed between such a transaction and conditions in the Great War 
sien hores years later ! Mr. Woodward naturally lays stress on the parting of the ways 
in 1848 : 

The breakdown, in the year of revolution, of the union between liberal and nationalist 
movements was . . . no accident, but a result which could scarcely have been avoided. 
The liberal forces failed, because in a sense they deserved to fail. But “ it is difficult 
to exaggerate the effects of the failure.” We also get here a very able analysis of the 
primary results of mechanism in magnifying the scope and transforming the character 
of war—particularly those of what in this context was really the master-mechanism 
the railway. . 2 

Mr. Arthur Herman’s Metternich covers a great deal of the same period, and its 
actual subject is one on which Mr. Woodward published a stimulating essay a few 
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years ago. Mr. Herman’s appears to be the first full-length English biography of the 
great Austrian statesman. It is well-written and on the whole well-designed ; per- 
haps a trifle journalistic in parts ; conceding to contemporary taste a good many pages 
on Metternich’s relations with women and similar topics of no great historic interest ; 
but getting round the serious part of the job nevertheless and incorporating the 
results of the more recent Continental researches. Metternich was handsome, witty, 
compelling, extremely successful in his individual career, ruling Austria for longer 
than Bismarck afterwards ruled Prussia, and setting the mark of his personality on his 
country’s policy in much the same way. Why then is his place no higher in history ? 
Mr. Herman suggests that it was because he lacked “ spiritual fire ” and “ creative 
will.” One might seek a more obvious explanation in the circumstances that he 
opposed what eventually proved to be in politics the ruling spirit of the age. He was a 
cosmopolitan, an anti-nationalist ; even as was the Austria which he helped to con- 
solidate. It implied no wickedness in him ; he had it from the eighteenth century, 
when so many of the best-minded thought in those terms. But the mind and will of 
Europe has since persisted in an opposite course ; and Metternich forfeited his fame, 
as his Austria has forfeited her existence. He remains none the less a challenging 


_ figure ; and as often as nationalism’s excesses rise up to perplex us, we are driven back 


on the keen mind of the old anti-nationalist, who deserves, perhaps, the principal 
credit for the forty years of peace after Waterloo. 
Mr. Trevaskis’s The Punjab of To-Day is one of those real treasures which occasion- 


_ally—alas, all too rarely—drop upon one from an outlandish address and a publisher 


unknown to London. Its author is a retired I.C.S. man, steeped in his subject, with 


a pleasant style and a classical touch (he likes quoting Horace), but above all with 


sense enough to know that, if an author is himself vividly interested in his subject, 


he can best convey the interest to his reader by entirely straightforward methods. 
_ Many aspects of the Punjab are treated in turn—history and administration, finance 


and land, settlements, irrigation, and demography of all sorts. I found a chapter on 
agriculture, crops, beasts, and forests quite entrancing in its blend of folk-lore, 


natural history, and out-of-the-way picturesqueness. But on the purely historical 
_ side there is plenty of perfectly legitimate thrill and episode, for the pages cover not 


only world-famous events like General Dyer’s shooting at Amritsar, but the less- 
known and truly amazing story (which would have spell-bound Sir Walter Scott) of the 


Sikh massacre in the shrine of Nankana, carried out by hired Pathans under the order 
of the shrine’s Abbot. ‘This is only Volume I of his work, and if Volume II is 


at all equal to it in merit, it is to be hoped that he may succeed in getting them taken up 
_ by a European publisher. 


A good many books continue to be published on Russia—none very outstanding, 
but many making a certain contribution of their own to knowledge. Of the two in our 
list, the first is the work of an American expert in mechanised farming, who is the 


owner of a 96,000 acre wheat farm in Montana and was therefore asked by the 
U.S.S.R. to assist in the development of the Russian wheat system under the Five 
Year Plan. Mrs. Field, who writes on the Soviet laws and institutions dealing 
with women and children, is likewise an American. Her extremely rose-coloured 
version of these much-controverted topics would carry more conviction, if she were 


not obliged to confess in her preface that 


I cannot speak Russian, and I was not there long enough to get to know the people in 
general intimately ; and, further, I did not travel enough to form any opinion worth 
~ holding on conditions in the rural districts. 
R. C. K. ENSOR 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 4 


4 


ITH the issue of the fifth and sixth volumes, the Nonesuch —_ 
has completed its magnificent edition of the dramatic works of John” 
Dryden. The set is sold in separate volumes at 26s. 3d. each, or 


complete at £7 17s. 6d. for the six. The work has been edited and fully | 
annotated by the Revd. Montague Summers. 4 ; 


HE NONESUCH PRESS has also published the fifth volume of its new” 
§ Bee of Shakespeare. It contains fulius Cesar, Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear, 
Othello, Antony and Cleopatra and Cymbeline. The text is that of the First Folio A 
with Quarto variants, and a selection of modern readings, edited by Herbert Farjeon. — 
The edition is limited to 1050 copies for sale in Great Britain and Ireland, and 550 
copies for America, and each volume costs £3 12s. 6d. i] 


HE SHAKESPEARE HEAD’S Tercentenary Drayton has reached its third © 
Aeteiae This noble edition is to be completed in five volumes at the very 
reasonable price of £7 17s. 6d. for the set. It is edited by Mr. J. W. Hebel of Cornell — 
University, and since it is the work of the Shakespeare Head Press it would be 
superfluous for us to say that it is admirably printed and produced. J 


E have received the third and seventh volumes of the Centenary Edition of 
the works of William Hazlitt, edited by Mr. P. P. Howe, and published by 
Messrs. Dent. These volumes contain the Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, and the 
Political Essays. When completed the edition will comprise twenty-one volumes, 
obtainable in complete sets only at fifteen guineas the set, and will be limited to a 
thousand. s 


ESSRS. DENT’S OPEN-AIR LIBRARY now comprises four volumes: — 
Nature in Downland, by W. H. Hudson ; A Sportsman’s Sketches, by Ivan 
Turgenev ; A Week on the Concord, by H. D. Thoreau ; and Rural Rides, by William 
Cobbett. The series, well printed and produced at 3s. 6d., is edited by Mr. E. F. 
Daglish, who has contributed short prefaces where necessary, and executed special 
wood-engravings for the title-pages and frontispieces. They are set in Mr. Bruce 
Rogers’ Centaur type, and are designed to “ fit the pocket as well as the library shelf”. 
' a 

ee: 

E have received the fifth and sixth volumes of Messrs. Faber & Faber’s. 

series of contemporary classics which they call the Faber Library. These 

are Memoirs of a Midget, by Walter de la Mare ; and Under the Red Ensign, by H. M. 
Tomlinson. They cost 3s. 6d. each, and.are clearly printed in various types, with 
an uniform binding of an attractive green cloth with gilt lettering. seq 


oe OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS has published in its series of 
facsimile reproductions John Dryden’s Epilogue Spoken to the King (on March - 
1gth, 1681). This is issued in a limited edition of two hundred and fifty copies at 
3s. 6d. rae | a 


